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This Machine Does the 
Work of 20 Men - BUT 
Machines Like This Have 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER OF 
FACTORY JOBS 


AMERICA’S BENEFICENT PARADOX 


ACHINES replacing men—yet more men 

put to work! This is the startling para- 

dox which is at the root of much of America’s 

progress. For although machines are doing jobs 

that would require many times as many men 

to do by hand, yet the number of factory jobs 

has increased from 4 to 8 million in the last 
fifty years. How is this possible? 


Why has the number of jobs increased so greatly 
—faster than our population — while the use 
of machines has increased many fold? _. 


Why? Because machines have multiplied the 
effectiveness of men’s work. Costs of manu- 
factured products have been so reduced that more 
millions of people have been able to afford 


them. And because more people have bought 
these manufactured products, more men have 
been employed in making them. That is why 
there are twice as many factory jobs today as 
there were fifty years ago, and, in addition, 
millions of other new jobs selling, shipping, 
and servicing the new products. Throughout 
America, machines are enabling men to produce 
more with less effort, to earn higher wages—to 
have more of the good things of life. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen, by applying electric power to the 
machines of industry, have done much to make 
this progress possible. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of bringing about still 
higher living standards. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Why read a quarterly? 


ey cruise YOU NEED IT TO BALANCE YOUR 
reading diet. Because only a quarterly can 
be edited and written leisurely enough to 
be at once “timely” and permanent in in- 
terest. Because it is the function of a quar- 
terly to give you more than facts, more than 
“comment.” Because only a quarterly can 
give you the rounded discussion which you 
need to complement your necessary reading 
in the daily paper, the weekly journal, the 
monthly magazine. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QVARTERLY 
REVIEW 
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$3.00 a Year 75 Cents a Copy 


<a 
ONE WEST RANGE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE - VIRGINIA 


Why Read the Virginia Quarterly? 


Because IT IS PUBLISHED FOR READERS WHOSE 
minds are active and not for those looking for a 
sedative and an escape. Because its treatment 
of important and interesting subjects is 
thorough but never dull. Because you will find 
in its pages authors who are known all over the 
world and many “discoveries” just beginning 
their careers. Because its fiction and poetry, 
carefully selected, show a higher percentage 
picked from its pages for inclusion in an- 
thologies than other magazines can show. Be- 
cause its book reviews are not “guides” or 
blurbs, but incisive criticism. Because it is 
timely enough to make you read it eagerly on 
publication day — and yet worthy of a per- 
manent place in your library. And because it is 
a beautifully printed magazine that makes read- 
ing a delight. . . 


$$ —__— 


This advertisement, sent with your name and address to 
the Virginia Quarterly, will bring you a sample copy. 
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IS BUSINESS BETTER ? 


As times get better, to what extent does industry accept 
collective bargaining? favor high wages? attempt to lower 
consumer prices? reveal new attitudes toward social respon- 
sibility? Victor Weybright, managing editor of Survey 
Graphic, reports straws in the wind during these blustery 
autumn months. 


RELIEF: A PERMANENT PROGRAM 


William Haber, formerly director of the Michigan reliet 
administration, presents a practical permanent program for 
relief which takes into account human aspects, administra- 
tion, and the budget. 


NORTHWEST DYNAMO 


One of the most important men in this country today is 
J. D. Ross who plans for the not far distant time when super- 
power will be transmitted from the giant dams in the 
Northwest to the eastern seaboard. Richard L. Neuberger 
presents a close-up word picture of the administrator of the 
Bonneville Dam_ project. 


BOOK NUMBER 


The December issue of Survey Graphic will include an 
enlarged literary section in which the seasons’ outstanding 
books will be discussed by George W. Alger, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., Phillips Bradley, Dr. Richard Cabot, John Daniels, 
David Cushman Coyle, A. H. Feller, Benjamin Gruenberg, 
Hans Kahn, Harry Laidler, Eduard C. Lindeman, Frances 
Perkins, Harlow S. Person, Eleanor Roosevelt, Jessica Smith, 
Ordway Tead and others. 
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New England or the soft accents 
of the South. 

It may be swift and crisp in 
the New York manner or full of 
the pleasant rolling r’s in the 
style of the West. 

But wherever you hear it, it 
will be friendly, courteous, and 
efficient. 

It’s the all-American voice of 
the Bell Telephone operator— 
“The Voice with a Smile.” 

The entire Bell System seeks to 
serve you quickly, capably and in 
the spirit of a friend. 
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It may carry the salty twang of 


EAST 


THE VOICE WITH 


SOUTH 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


RAYMOND CLAPPER, POLITICAL INTERPRETER 
for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, is a 
friend of progressive social legislation in 
behalf of the insecure aged. In his report 
on the Townsendite schemes at present ex- 
ploited by vote-hungry politicians, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, he does not discount 
the acute problem of which the current 
clamor is a symptom. (Page 533.) The details 
of the Ham and Eggs proposition in Cali- 
fornia alone make it clear that a fair and 
workable system of old age security cannot 
be based upon crackpot schemes for “funny 
money” pensions payable to all individuals 
over fifty. 


WHEN THIS ISSUE REACHES OUR READERS 
the fair labor standards act will have gone 
into effect, a national experiment that Beulah 
Amidon, industrial editor, describes in an 
informative article of timely value to em- 
ployers, labor and the public. (Page 538.) 
Miss Amidon has closely followed the trend 
of wages and hours since the days of NRA 
when she made several special studies of 
the effects of the codes on employment in 
the industries most affected by the new legis- 
lation. 


IN THE THIRD OF Survey Graphic’s SERIES 
of articles on the Anatomy of Government, 
Professor Arthur W. Macmahon of the de- 
partment of public law and government, 
Columbia University, deals with one of the 
most widely discussed features of federal 
policy—grants, gifts and loans to states, cities 
and localities. (Page 542.) 


KEEPING ABREAST OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
ments in the field of group plans for medi- 
cal care, on page 547 we present a Cali- 
fornia chapter that has not been generally 
published. Dr. Philip King Brown, who was 
identified with the dramatic victory which 
he reports, is medical supervisor of the 
Southern Pacific Hospital in San Francisco. 


A HEARTBREAKING INTERLUDE IN A SUM- 
mer holiday brought Jane Perry Clark, assist- 
ant professor of government at Barnard Col- 
lege, face to face with the plight of the 
refugees from Nazi Germany who had fled 
to Switzerland for temporary sanctuary. Her 
picture (page 550) of people without a 
country, without funds, is a challenging 
annotation on present headlines from Europe. 


CHARLES R. WALKER, AUTHOR OF AMER- 
ican City, a study of Minneapolis, three 
chapters of which appeared in Survey 
Graphic, has also explored Akron, the capi- 
tal of the rubber industry. Viewing the 
United Rubber Workers of America as a 
fairly typical industrial union, he charts its 
course from 1936 to the present. (Page 554.) 
Mr. Walker is at present on a Guggenheim 
' fellowship, living in New England. 


As MUCH AS ANY MAN IN AMERICA JOHN 
Palmer Gavit, associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, is entitled to speak authoritatively 
of Czechoslovakia. He knew Masaryk, 
“knows Benes, and edited Survey Graphic’s 
special issue on Czechoslovakia in March 
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HELEN Copy BAKER, WHO SHARES HER 
glimpse of Shawneetown with us, is a con- 
tributing editor of Survey Associates, and a 
member of the staff of the Council of Social 
Agencies in Chicago. (Page 570.) 


1930. To his departmental pages (560-61) 
in this issue, he brings mature reflection as 
well as firsthand information. 


ALVIN JOHNSON, DIRECTOR OF THE New 
School for Social Research, has completed a 


study of public libraries for the Adult Edu- J. BAYARD CLARK, M.D., WHO WAS ACTIVE 


cation Association. His article (page 562) is 
an especially important chapter of the vol- 
ume containing his findings and recommen- 
dations. 
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in educational work in the field of social 
hygiene during the war, and who is a 
frequent contributor to scientific publications, 
is a practising physician. (Page 572.) 


WOUNDED by Jan Stursa 


The Czech sculptor’s Wounded (1920) “stands now, in a peculiar- 
ly eloquent fashion, as a symbol for the tragic blow that has 
just been struck, crippling the independence, menacing the very 
life, of a brave little republic — that ‘last outpost of democracy,’ 
it has been called, ‘between the Rhine-Baltic frontier and 
Australia.’”” — Edward Alden Jewell, art critic, New York Times. 
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Middle Age Money-Go-Round 


by RAYMOND CLAPPER 


With “scrip tease” promises of “funny-money” pensions the 


politicians are exploiting the widespread insecurity not only of 
the aged, but of the middle aged as well. What effect will these 


runaway little Townsend schemes have upon immediate and 


orderly development of fair and workable old age security? 


[x vorers OF CALIFORNIA APPROVE THE “$30-Every- 1 HURS- 
day” plan which is now proposed in a constitutional 
amendment—and only energetic effort can defeat it since 
petitions placing it on the regular November ballot were 
signed by about a million persons—there will soon take 
place in that state scenes worthy of the most fantastic im- 
aginations among Hollywood movie directors. 

Each Thursday morning, for instance, at designated 
bank or state agency paying windows, qualified Cali- 
fornia residents fifty years old or over, numbering 500,000 
to 800,000 persons according to sponsors of the plan, would 
stand in line and receive their $30. 

These privileged recipients would be handed not regular 
currency but special state scrip or warrants, in denomina- 
tions of $1, $5 or $10 as they preferred. This scrip would 
be considerably larger in size than ordinary paper money. 
As specified in the constitutional amendment which is 
drawn with the elaborate detail of a statute, the scrip must 
be in size not larger than 834 by 334 inches nor smaller 
than 8 by 3 inches. Even the smaller size would not fit 
into the ordinary pocket billfold and would barely squeeze 
into the compartments of the regular cash register drawer. 
Only by folding twice could the larger size be placed in 
standard-sized bill compartments. Folding this scrip would 
be difficult because each week a redemption stamp must 
be pasted on the reverse side by whoever holds it at the 
moment until a year has expired, when the scrip would 
become redeemable. The smallest sized scrip would accom- 
modate only thirty regular sized postage stamps. There- 
fore the special warrant stamps must be made considerably 


smaller so that fifty-two may be placed on the back of each 
piece of scrip. 

Thousands of Californians would be compelled to go 
about their daily life with pockets crammed with this un- 
wieldy wild-cat currency. Garages, markets, bakeries, 
laundries, clothing stores and theaters would have to 
wrestle with bales of these large, thick, stamp-pasted mod- 
ern shinplasters, some $15 million of them coming into 
circulation every week at the lowest estimate, or a mini- 
mum total of about $780 million worth a year. No wonder 
they call this “funny money.” 

Then there would be the Thursday stamp rush. Every 
dollar of scrip must have a 2-cent redemption stamp pasted 
on its back each Thursday night. If Californians should 
prove to be as improvident about supplying themselves in 
advance with redemption stamps as most people are 
about keeping postage stamps on hand, the frantic Thurs- 
day night rush for scrip stamps would add one more hor- 
ror, if only a superficial one, to the fantastic dream which 
a large number of Californians fear, or hope, is about to 
come true. 

In California, at last, they are almost within reaching 
distance of Utopia, for better or for worse. California has 
been threatened before, but never so seriously. Upton 
Sinclair frightened California conservatives with his Epic 
plan four years ago. Dr. Townsend had enough votes 
probably to put his plan into effect in California, but he 
was seeking national action. Huey Long with his Share 
the Wealth plan, Father Coughlin, the Utopians and 
other less widely advertised crackpots have been tilling 


the warm, tertile California soil and now it seems the 
harvest is near, or nearer than it has ever been. 

Through all of these agitations, the old folks have been 
learning how to get things done politically and their 
power at the ballot box has accordingly increased rapidly. 
Probably it is no exaggeration to say that now the old 
folks constitute the most powerful bloc of voters and the 
group most feared by politicians. Time was when politi- 
cians, out canvassing for votes, used to kiss the babies. 
Now they don’t waste their time on the voteless infants 
but lavish their cam- 
paigning affections on 
the old folks who vote. 

Baby-kissing was a 
harmless activity for 
there was nothing the 
infants wanted except 
to get back into moth- 
er’s arms. But the old 
folks are vocal. They 
are organized into 
pressure groups. They 
know their power and 
they are not hesitant 
about using it. Politi- 
cians have learned,. 
some of them to their 
sorrow, that the old 
folks cannot be ig- ay 
nored with _ safety. gee Saran uses 
Whatever they ask will es 
be promised, if not 
granted, 

Why do you sup- 
pose the three Repub- 
lican representatives in Maine endorsed the Townsend 
plan? Why did that sound young conservative, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, spread honeyed 
words about the Townsend plan along his campaign 
trail? Why did the conservative Democrat, Representa- 
tive D. Worth Clark of Idaho, in obtaining the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination, tell his constituents that the 
Townsend plan was the only recovery plan not based on 
debt and that while he wasn’t sure it would work, he was 
ready to give it a trial? Why do politicians who are hor- 
rified at President Roosevelt’s monetary policies, flirt with 
the fantastic Townsend plan? They fear the punitive 
power of these old folks, just like the merchants who sign 
Townsend petitions and “$30-Every-Thursday” petitions 
to escape having the old folks boycott them. I am confident 
that a careful compilation of successful candidates in this 
fall’s congressional election would disclose that an amaz- 
ing proportion of them had been cornered by these old 
folks and had pretended to be in sympathy with one or 
more of the current schemes. Veterans, reliefers, prohibi- 
tionists, pacifists, labor, farm organizations, all of the 
pressure groups are weak compared with the aggressive, 
determined and commanding old folks. They are our real 
political go-getters. 


Ir WAS THROUGH THE NOMINATION OF SHERIDAN Downey, 
who defeated Senator William G. McAdoo for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in California, that the nation 
became conscious of this latest and most spectacular reach 
for Utopia. Mr. Downey endorsed the “$30-Every-Thurs- 
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Sheridan Downey, fellow traveler; Dr. Townsend, revolving fund prophet 


day” plan and it is universally agreed that the votes 
which this endorsement brought him decided the nomina- 
tion. Mr. Downey, forty-two years old, was born in Wyo- 
ming, attended the University of Michigan, passed the 
Wyoming state bar examination with the highest grade 
ever given an applicant, practiced law there for a time 
and finally migrated to California, where he ran for Con- 
gress in 1932, ran for lieutenant-governor on Upton Sin- 
clair’s Epic ticket in 1934, and became an influential figure 
in the Townsend movement which supported him for 
Congress in 1936. Al- 
though he always was 
defeated, his vote pull- 
ing power was demon- 
strated when he ran 
about 125,000 votes 
ahead of the head of 
the Upton Sinclair tick- 
et in 1934. He sup- 
ported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932 and 
1936. 

His heart had been 
in the Townsend move- 
ment but he saw the 
possibilities in the “$30- 
Every-Thursday” plan 
and while he was not 
one of its originators, 
he has become an en- 
thusiastic “fellow-trav- 
eler,” and the means 
by which it has been 
brought to national at- 
tention. 


International 
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“Ham and Eggs for Californians” 


Tue “$30-Every-THursDAY” SCHEME, LIKE SO MANY OTHERS, 
began in southern California and spread quickly through 
the state. Literally thousands of old folks are campaign- 
ing, working every precinct with the thoroughness that 
Mayor Frank Hague strives for but seldom achieves with 
his machine, They have a plausible story to tell, and have 
written it out in a booklet called “Ham and Eggs for 
Californians” which, with its handsome cover showing a 
plate of these victuals in colors that will make your mouth 
water, has circulated into hundreds of thousands of homes, 
bearing its persuasive appeal. 

One thing that the old folks have learned by bitter ex- 
perience is not to trust the politicians too much. In Calli- 
fornia, they are taking no chances with the legislature. 
They have drafted their statute, in complete detail, and 
under the California initiative law they have proposed it 
as a constitutional amendment, so that once adopted by a 
majority of the voters the plan goes into effect automatic- 
ally. No chances were taken on the possible appointment 
of an administrator who might sabotage the plan, so the 
constitutional amendment itself, in the text, lists three 
men by name, one of whom in the order of preference 
stated the governor must appoint as administrator to 
serve until a successor is elected in 1940. If none of the 
three accepts, then the governor may make his own selec- 
tion but the three men listed are strong friends of the 
plan and one of them would be certain to qualify. 

Brief newspaper summaries of the “$30-Every-Thursday” 
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plan fail to give an adequate idea of it, and a more com- 
plete description is justified here of this unique amend- 
ment which is as long as the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The official title is the California state retirement life 
payments act—$30 a week for life. A preamble states that 
the purpose of the amendment is to insure “that a proper 
distribution of existent or producible goods, services, con- 
veniences and comforts shall be accomplished without det- 
riment to any persons and without taking away, confis- 
cating or otherwise subtracting from the economic status 
of any person or group of persons.” 

An administrator must be appointed within five days 
after adoption of the amendment and if the governor 
fails to do so, then the first man listed in the amendment 
automatically becomes administrator, or if he declines, 
the second man inherits the place. The administrator is 
placed in full command of the operation of the plan. 

First of all, he is directed to prepare the scrip, to be 
officially known as retirement compensation warrants, 
and the warrant redemption stamps. The warrants are 
to be non-interest bearing, self-liquidating, negotiable and 
transferable without endorsement. They are to be in $1 
denominations at first and warrant stamps will be in 2-cent 
denominations, one to be affixed each week for fifty-two 
weeks, Four months after the first issue, scrip in $5 and 
$10 denominations with warrant stamps in proportionate 
values will be available. For the scrip, it is specified that 
the best quality of bank check paper must be used and 
the maximum and minimum sizes are stated as previously 
explained. Spaces must be provided on the back of the 
scrip for the affixing of warrant stamps each Thursday, 
fifty-two in all, and the amendment specifies that in each 
space, the day of the month and year on which the stamp 
must be affixed shall be set forth, as for example, to quote 
the amendment literally, “Affix stamp here—Thursday, 
October 27, 1938.” 

These warrants will be accepted, the amendment stipu- 
lates, by the State of California for payment of any licenses, 
taxes or fees and for debts or obligations of any kind, due 
not only to the state but to any county or city or to any 
board, district, commission or other political subdivision. 
All state, city or other local official salaries shall be paid 
one half in scrip if available but only scrip received in the 
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A plumber solicits pensioner patronage 
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regular course of business shall be used for this purpose. 
In other words, no scrip is to be issued directly to pay 
state and other local governmental employes. All state 
purchases and those of local governmental bodies, are 
payable half in scrip. 

Scrip, with the weekly warrant stamps afixed, must be 
presented within five weeks after its maturity date of one 
year for redemption in regular currency. 


Tie $30 PAYMENTS GO INTO EFFECT ON A SPECIFIED SCHEDULE 
as follows: on a Thursday twelve weeks after adoption of 
the amendment, weekly payments to qualified recipients 
will begin, at the rate of not less than $15 a week. Six 
weeks later the weekly payment is increased to a minimum 
of $20 and six weeks later, $25, and then at the beginning 
of the thirty-first week, the full minimum of $30 a week is 
to be paid every Thursday. 

These are minimums. But the plan takes into account 
the possibility of price inflation and attempts to safeguard 
recipients against sharply rising prices. The price level of 
consumer goods in Los Angeles and San Francisco for 1937 
is the base line. Any increase in this price level shall be 
reflected proportionately in the weekly pension payments. 
Details concerning how this is. to be calculated are set 
forth in the amendment. 

To be eligible for pensions, one must be a registered 
qualified elector of California, fifty years old or over, and 
not engaged in any gainful occupation. Applicants are to 
be accepted on their own affidavit to this effect. To qualify 
one must have been a legal resident of California for one 
year immediately prior to adoption of the amendment and 
if he becomes a resident after adoption, he must reside in 
the state for five years before becoming eligible. Legal 
residence only is required and a recipient may leave the 
state for travel or vacation. There is no means test and 
it is required only that the recipient alone be not gain- 
fully employed. A wife whose husband works may qualify, 
or the husband may qualify while the wife works, or both 
may qualify if neither works. Upon qualifying, the pros- 
pective recipient is given a combination “letter of credit, 
payment record and identification.” He is assigned to the 
most convenient bank, agency or branch retirement pay- 
ments office and is thus ready to begin the weekly call for 
his thirty dollars. 


MAYAN THEATER 
1040 SOUTH HILL ST, 
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Sound wagon ballyhoo advertises the Ham and Egg campaign in California 
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Hot Money to Go Round and Round 


THE TAX FEATURES, GENERALLY OVERLOOKED IN BRIEF DE- 
scriptions of the plan, are regarded by its sponsors as of 
great importance. When buying merchandise with scrip, 
no sales tax can be collected. In California a $1 purchase 
usually carries a 3-cent sales tax. Exemption from this tax 
is expected to make the scrip more desirable and to over- 
come the disadvantage of the Thursday night 2-cent war- 
rant stamp tax. The holder, caught with his week-old 
scrip on a Thursday night, will have to put a 2-cent stamp 
on each dollar but the next day he can make a purchase 
and escape the 3-cent sales tax. Gasoline taxes are not 
exempted. But no state income tax is payable on income 
received in scrip. Business men and corporations will be 
exempt from state income taxes on that portion of their 
annual income which is equal to that percent of the scrip 
which they have taken in. To quote the amendment: “For 
example: if a taxpayer has accepted 35 percent of his total 
gross receipts for the year in retirement compensation 
warrants at their face value, then 35 percent of his total 
taxable income shall be exempt from state income tax.” 
That provision is expected to make the scrip more accept- 
able to business men. 

Banks are given preference as agencies for paying out 
the scrip and, where a bank refuses, a merchant in the 
same locality will be offered the opportunity. Failing to 
obtain the services of either, a state agency will be set up 
in the neighborhood of the bank. A commission of 10 
cents a week for each retired person assigned to the paying 
agency is allowed by the state, as well as a commission of 
2 percent of all warrant redemption stamps sold. These 
commissions, it is hoped, will induce banks and business 
men to serve as agencies. Banks receiving scrip as deposits 
may make a service charge of 2 cents for each warrant 
deposited. 

Whenever the money collected from the sale of warrant 
stamps shall exceed by 20 percent the amount needed to 
redeem all outstanding warrants, this cash shall be used 
in place of scrip for the regular weekly pensions. 

That is the blueprint of what President Roosevelt calls 
a short cut to Utopia, built around the simple idea of 
issuing scrip to be redeemed dollar for dollar by collection 
of 2 percent a week for a year, the surplus 4 percent to be 
used for administrative expense. 

There must have been a faint suspicion among the 
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drafters of this hot money plan that it 
might need some tinkering to make it 
work for they provided that the amend- 
ment could be amended by direct vote of 
the people at elections which the admin- 
istrator is authorized to call and at which 
he may submit amendments to be voted 
upon. The administrator, incidentally, 
would be endowed with enormous pat- 
ronage and would be subject, in appoint- 
ments and in his interpretation of the act, 
to no interference from anyone. 

California’s idea is not new. Hot money 
of this kind, with weekly stamp taxes im- 
posed to force fast circulation and to pro- 
vide for redemption, have been proposed 
throughout the last ten years. In 1933 a 
bill providing for issue of one billion 
dollars of this stamp tax money was in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Bankhead of Alabama 
and Representative Pettengill of Indiana, the latter a 
Democrat who thinks Roosevelt’s ideas are unsound. A 
plan, somewhat similar in principle, was tried out in 
Alberta, Canada, recently, with disastrous results. Mer- 
chants refused to accept this trick money at face value and 
the scheme collapsed. But a little unfortunate experience 
like that doesn’t discourage the California old folks. 

President Roosevelt and other federal officials have indi- 
cated doubts as to the constitutionality of California’s scrip, 
on the ground that only the federal government may issue 
money. However the amendment was carefully drafted to 
sidestep that objection as completely as possible. Undesir- 
able as the Supreme Court might regard the scheme, it 
might hesitate to declare it unconstitutional. 


: Acme 
$1500 a day pours into the Hollywood headquarters of the California campaign 


Workers to Be Taxed $625 a Year 


MEANTIME THERE ARE VITAL OBJECTIONS TO BE OFFERED 
about which there is no doubt. 

First of all the California plan, like so many of the easy 
money pension schemes, is thoroughly unjust to the re- 
mainder of the population not sharing the gratuities. 

California proposes to pay for enforced idleness to 
persons over fifty years old, $30 a week or $1560 a year. For 
husband and wife, provided they don’t work, this provides 
an income for life of $60 a week or $3120 a year. That is 
too much to give anybody for not working. In our most 
prosperous year, 1929, three fourths of the families in the 
United States earned less than $2500 a year, according to 
studies by the Brookings Institution. Forty-two percent of 
the families had less than $1500 a year income. And Cali- 
fornia would give its old folks $1560 a year each! Thus its 
scheme is entirely out of proportion to the average income. 

Not only that, but the working population would be 
paying the bill to support the idle population in com- 
parative ease. None of the pension recipients is permitted 
to engage in gainful occupations. None may produce, 
Therefore, by no magic of words or trick money, can they 
themselves pay into the state treasury the $1560 a year 
which each would receive. The money to redeem the scrip 
must go into the treasury from some other source. Pen- 
sioners, it is assumed, will spend their $30 as soon as they 
receive it. In that case they would not pay into the state 
fund a single cent toward redemption of the scrip in 
which they had received their pensions. Yet when the 
scheme is in full swing, the state will have to raise a mini- 
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/mum of $780 million a year plus administrative expense, 
from the sale of weekly tax stamps to finance redemption 
of each year’s issue of scrip. That is using the minimum 
figures as to the probable number of pensioners. Most of 
this money obviously will come from the warrant stamps, 
which merchants and others who have received scrip in 
payment from pensioners will affix to it each Thursday 
night. The productive people of California paying $780 
million a year to support idle persons with incomes far 
above what most of the wage earners themselves receive. 

That is enough to condemn the plan. It probably is 
unworkable. It is certain to create confusion and possibly 
chaos. It will load a heavy tax burden upon the rest of the 
population. But pass over those arguments. Give the “Ham 
and Eggs” advocates the benefit of the doubt. Still the plan 
stands condemned by every standard of justice as a hold- 
up by the old folks; a gigantic and disproportionate sub- 
sidy to them by the active portion of the community, 
without any regard to need; a proposal to create a privi- 
leged class, based on age and idleness. 

And the tax burden! The 2 percent stamp tax, probably 
the most haphazard, accidental, and unfair tax ever to be 
seriously considered. It has no relation to income, to ability 
to pay, to the use of the money which is taxed, or to any- 
thing else except that whoever happens to have a piece of 
scrip in his pocket on Thursday night pays a 2 percent tax 
—2 percent a week, 104 percent a year. A disproportion- 
ate, indiscriminate subsidy financed by a blindman’s buff 
tax. I have used the most conservative figures offered, 
those of the pension scheme people. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
chairman of the federal Social Security Board, uses larger 
estimates and calculates that the annual tax bill to finance 
this California scheme will be about $1,560,000,000, and 
will mean a tax of about $625 a year on every gainfully 
employed person in the state. Such is the price of “Ham 
and Eggs.” No wonder the motto of this plan is Life 
Begins at Fifty. Life before fifty will be harder than ever. 


Will Demagogues Smash Practical Social Security? 


CALIFORNIA ONLY HAS THE FEVER MORE ACUTELY THAN THE 
rest of the country. In milder form, rosy pension schemes 
are being advocated in many states. They have become 
the common coin with which frightened politicians bid for 
votes, corrupting our political standards to a degree never 
before seen on a mass scale. You can tap political cam- 
paigns in almost any state and find this degradation of 
political standards going on. Alabama has copied the Cali- 
fornia scheme, advertising “Life begins at Fifty with $30 
a week for life—without added taxes.” Fortunately, Ala- 
bama has no initiative law so the scheme, if it ever goes 
through, must pass the legislature, and that is not likely 
to happen soon. In Tennessee one of the candidates for 
governor is offering $20 a week. In Pennsylvania a pro- 
posal promises “$60 after Sixty.” , 
Various forms of the Townsend plan are gathering 
strength in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and even in 
conservative New England. Oklahoma and Louisiana poli- 
ticians are playing with the lure of pensions. In Oklahoma, 
a $30 a week plan is competing with one offering $100 a 
month for all over sixty years old. Washington State is 
agitating a scheme and the only question is how much will 
be promised. Fifteen thousand North Dakota voters, three 
times the required number, have signed petitions placing 
on the November ballot a $40 a month offer. Texas is 
being treated not only to the clowning of W. Lee O’Daniel, 
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the candidate for governor whose slogan is “Pass the Bis- 
cuits, Pappy,” but to his promise of $35 a month to all 
over sixty, for which he says the money will be raised 
“somehow.” Arkansas has a proposal on its November 
ballot, put there by more than 15,000 signatures, for $50 a 
month to all over sixty who do not have an income of 
that amount. Colorado already has its plan, and a large 
headache along with it. A constitutional amendment prom- 
ising $45 a month was adopted but the state has been 
unable to meet the full payments continuously and the 
pensions are sapping revenues from other necessary state 
activities. The scandalous effect of Colorado’s pension plan 
was described in the July 1938 issue of Survey Graphic. 

These pension mongers, not content with their work in 
the states, are preparing to move on Congress again in 
another attempt to obtain something equivalent to the 
discredited Townsend plan. Their bill contains a sug- 
gestion that monthly pensions “shall not exceed $200 a 
month,” which is put in as bait to get popular support 
although backers of the bill estimate that the pensions 
would not be more than perhaps $75 a month. More than 
100 members of Congress already have endorsed the bill 
and an intensive drive for it is in preparation. 

Such is the kind of runaway pension politics being 
played by capitalizing upon the plight of many elderly 
persons and the justifiable concern with which they view 
the increasing tendency of industry to employ only young- 
er workers. The proportion of aged in our population is 
steadily rising. This, together with employment policies in 
industry and the reduced payrolls of the last ten years, 
makes the problem of security for the aged a real one. A 
beginning toward orderly and manageable handling of 
this problem has been made in the social security act and 
more will be done. That is, it will be done unless it is made 
impossible by reckless pension-mongering politicians who 
pander in fear to the crackpots and encourage the delusions 
of earnest victims who deserve more faithful treatment. 


Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
Look What California Started 
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New Metes and Bounds in Industry | 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


Now the floor under wages and ceiling over hours begin to take shape. 


A Survey Graphic editor here describes the parts played by industry, 


labor and the wage-hour administration in lifting the employment stand- 


ards of the nation. 


On Ocroser 24 4 NEW FEDERAL LAW WENT INTO EFFECT, 
setting a bottom level for wages in interstate industry, a 
top limit to the number of hours in a week’s work, and 
outlawing child labor. 

Responsibility for the enforcement of the wage and hour 
provisions rests with an administrator appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. “And may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul!” exclaimed Chief Clerk 
Gompers of the U.S. Department of Labor as he admin- 
istered the oath of office in mid-July to Elmer F. Andrews, 
for five years industrial commissioner of New York. 

Men and women seeking jobs, employers seeking defini- 
tions and reassurance, reporters seeking interviews, union 
officials seeking information, assistants seeking instructions 
milled through the makeshift headquarters of the new ad- 
ministration in the weeks that followed. With meager 
funds, and less than three months in which to build up a 
staff and develop procedures, Mr. Andrews faced a difh- 
cult task, all the more so because labor was disappointed 
in many provisions of the new law and a number of em- 
ploying groups were openly skeptical or resentful. He pro- 
ceeded without fanfare. Washington was impressed by his 
disarming quietness and common sense, and most of all, 
perhaps, by his resistance to many and diverse pressures 
in his appointments. 

As deputy administrator he named Paul Sifton, his as- 
sistant commissioner in New York; as chief of the legal 
section, Professor Calvert Magruder of Harvard Law 
School; and to head the cooperation and enforcement sec- 
tion, Major A. L. Fletcher, who as labor commissioner in 
North Carolina has been one of the South’s most effective 
advocates of progressive labor legislation. Accounting and 
information sections are included. 

Research and service activities will be handled by the 
third main section in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. One of its chief responsibilities will be the 
preparatory work for the industry committees, and _ its 
cooperation with those important bodies. Here New York 
procedure will be followed, where the division of women 
in industry and minimum wage clears the ground for 
each minimum wage board by making a study of the 
industry in question. When the wage board meets, it has 
before it data on wages, hours and working conditions, 
number and location of establishments, number and type 
of employes. Eventually, the wage and hour division hopes 
to offer comparable assistance to the industry committees 
as they are called to Washington. 

For the time being, the Washington office is limited by 
its acute shortage of funds—only $400,000 to start its work 
of nation-wide enforcement. The first step, a plan of or- 
ganization and appointments to key positions, has been 
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taken. The next task, to lay down tentative rules covering 
the points which the law leaves to the discretion of the 
administrator and to offer experimental definitions and in- 
terpretations, was well along before the zero hour on 
October 24. A beginning has also been made in the 
planned decentralization of administration on a regional 
basis. Until Congress passes a deficiency appropriation, the 
wage and hour division cannot go far beyond receiving 
and investigating complaints, and developing plans and 
procedures, 

At the start, the wage and hour law sets a minimum 
wage of 25 cents an hour for all workers “in industries 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” It sets a maximum work week of 44 hours. 
It provides for a gradual increase in the basic wage to 40 
cents, a gradual lowering of the maximum hours to 40. 
It provides for industry committees which may hasten the 
adoption of the higher standards. It includes definitions, 
exceptions, penalties for infringement. 


Who Gets a Raise? ‘ 


IF YOU PICK UP YOUR PENCIL AND DO A LITTLE FIGURING, YOU 
will see that the wage and hour provisions now in opera- 
tion mean an income of $11 a week, $572 for an unbroken 
fifty-two weeks of work. This is a long way from the 
“health and decency” levels set by the cost of living ex- 
perts. But think of it in terms of Jenny Dawson, with her 
textile mill job at $8.25 a week; Jud Jones, working in a 
turpentine camp for 10 cents an hour, sun-up to sun-down; 
Mame Smith, who pastes paper boxes and finds $6 to $8 
$5 is a “big week”) in her pay envelope Saturday night. 

Statisticians cannot tell us how many of them there are 
—these men and women who work in the substandard 
areas of American industry. Isador Lubin, U.S. commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, finds that a 25-cent minimum 
wage will affect a larger proportion of the workers in 
southern textiles, lumber, fertilizers, cotton garments and 
men’s furnishings than in any other industries. He esti- 
mates that some 750,000 men and women will work fewer 
hours for more money with the floor and ceiling set by the 
law, though he warns that this may be “50 percent off 
either way.” But the statistics seem less important than the 
fact that, however limited the initial undertaking may be, 
at last we have standards set for the whole nation and for 
men as well as women. Hitherto most of our minimum 
wage experience has been limited to state laws and to 
women. Only one state, Oklahoma, has enacted a mini- 
mum wage law applying equally to men, but that law is 
not yet in operation. 

The new legislation resumes the two-fold effort made 
under NRA. It sets out to increase employment and pur- 
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chasing power by an increase in wages and a shortened 
work week; and at the same time, it sets out to protect 
states with sound labor laws and employers with high 
labor standards from the cutthroat competition of less en- 
lightened areas and less conscientious industrialists. The 
code regulations were wiped out by the Schechter decision 
in May 1935, in which the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
NRA unconstitutional. A subsequent federal study of six- 
teen important industries showed that hours had risen and 
wages sagged in the twelve months succeeding. Thus, Mr. 
Lubin told a congressional committee that 177 establish- 
ments in the cotton garment industry reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics an increase of man-hours from 
938,000 in May 1935 to 1,068,000 in May 1936. This was a 
gain of 13.9 percent. But the number of people employed 
rose only about 2.5 percent. At the same time hourly earn- 
ings were cut, with the result that “despite the fact that 
the men in the plants worked 13.9 percent more hours, the: 
actual payroll fell 1.2 percent.” 

The erosion of standards was accelerated by the recur- 
rence of depression which became acute a year ago. Many 
large employers and several trade associations joined or- 
ganized labor in demanding new legislation which would 
shore up both the worker’s standard of living and his pur- 
chasing power. The measure finally passed in June was a 
compromise of many viewpoints in standards and in meth- 
ods of administration. 


What the Law Provides 


SINCE CONGRESS HAS AUTHORITY ONLY OVER COMMERCE 
among the states, the act’s protection is limited to workers 
employed in industry “engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce.” In addition to the 
large body of workers automatically excluded from its pro- 
visions by this fact—retail employes, farm labor, domestic 
and service workers, and so on—the law specifically ex- 
cludes a number of groups: seamen, fishermen, bus and 
street railway employes, employes of weekly and semi- 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Ready to Try Out a New Machine 
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weekly papers, outside salesmen, food packers and pro- 
cessors. 

The minimum wage of 25 cents an hour increases to 30 
cents the second year, and by the end of seven years must 
have reached 40 cents. Similarly, on this “escalator plan,” 
hours of work, set at 44 for the first year, are cut to 42 
on October 24, 1939, and the following year to 40. For 
work beyond these hour limits, the worker must be paid 
time and a half. 

The rate at which these higher levels are reached is to 
be settled, industry by’ industry, through committees made 
up of an equal representation of employers, employes and 
the public. The first of these industry committees was ap- 
pointed early in September to deal with textiles, and has 
jurisdiction over cotton, rayon and silk. It held its first 
meeting on October 11. Each committee is responsible for 
recommending within the limits of the law, “the highest 
minimum wage rates for the industry which it determines 

_ will not substantially curtail employment in the in- 
dustry.” A committee may recommend classifications with- 
in an industry, and fix varying rates based on competitive 
conditions of transportation, living and production costs, 
and prevailing wage rates. The law expressly forbids classi- 
fications based on age or sex, or solely on geography. 

The recommendations of the industry committees are 
not binding on the administrator. If he finds them in 
accord with the law and with evidence presented to him 
at public hearings, he may proceed to put them into effect. 
Otherwise he must refer them back to the committee, or 
to a new committee for the industry. The administrator 
himself may not modify the recommendations. Through 
the industry committees it is thus possible—indeed, prob- 
able—that in large areas of production, minimum wage 
standards will reach a 40-cent minimum level at a much 
more rapid rate than if left to the law’s escalator. 


The Ban on Child Labor 


THE NEW LAW, LIKE NRA, sEEKS TO ELIMINATE CHILD LABOR 
from the fields in which it operates. The present measure 
forbids the interstate shipment of goods produced in any 
plant in which “oppressive child labor” has been employed 
within thirty days prior to the removal of the goods. “Op- 
pressive child labor” is defined as the employment of any 
child under the age of sixteen; and the employment of 
young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
in any occupation found by the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to be “hazardous” for children, or “detrimental to 
their health and well being.” 

In exemptions from the child labor provision and in the 
definition, there are several loopholes which many students 
of the question regret. Child labor provisions do not apply 
to children employed in agriculture when they are not 
legally required to attend school, to actors in motion pic- 
tures or theatrical productions, or to children employed by 
a parent or guardian in any occupation except mining and 
manufacturing. It will not reach mercantile establish- 
ments, hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors, offices, street 
trades in which many of the child workers are employed. 

The act places responsibility for enforcing its child labor 
provisions with the U.S. Children’s Bureau. The task, ac- 
cording to Beatrice McConnell who has it in charge, falls 
into two main divisions. The first is prevention of illegal 
employment through adequate systems of age certificates 
to be issued for children sixteen years of age and over. 
The second is the detection of illegal employment through 
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Harris & Ewine photos 
Above, center: Elmer F. Andrews, former in- 
dustrial commissioner of the State of New 
York, who is wage-hour administrator. His 
assistants, seated at their first meeting in 
Washington, are (left) Major A. L. Fletcher 
of North Carolina, and (right) Paul Sifton 
of New York.. Bottom, left: Calvert Mac- 
gruder, general counsel of the wage-hour ad- 
ministration, who was formerly counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board during NRA. 
Bottom right: Beatrice McConnell, responsible 


for administering the child labor provisions 


inspection of factories and warehouses where goods are 
made and shipped for interstate commerce. 

To Miss McConnell and her associates a good system of 
employment certification is “at least two thirds of enforce- 
ment.” Basic to administration of state child labor laws 
are the state employment certificate systems under which 
children going to work must obtain “working papers” 
showing that they are of legal age for employment. The 
federal act follows this pattern in providing that an em- 
ployer is protected from unwitting violation of its child 
labor standards if he has obtained for his minor employes 
certificates of age, issued under regulations of the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. The bureau is now engaged in 
working out cooperative relationships with state and local 
officials under which state employment or age certificates 
will be accepted under the federal act. For the rest, the 
Children’s Bureau seeks to work with and through state 
labor departments in checking violations. 

When it comes to the task of determining “hazardous 
occupations” within the meaning of the wage and hour 
law, the bureau is now analyzing existing material on the 
subject, and the next step will probably be the organiza- 
tion of a national advisory committee on hazardous occu- 
pations. The plan is for the chief of the Children’s Bureau 
to hold public hearings at which employers, workers and 
others may appear before an occupation is prohibited. 

All but nine of the state legislatures will meet in 1939, 
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of the fair labor standards act 


and both the Children’s Bureau and the wage and hour 
division hope that they will enact laws, dovetailing with 
the federal act and extending its provisions to occupations 
in intrastate commerce. This question undoubtedly will 
be an important item on the agenda of the fifth annual 
labor conference at its meeting in November. 

The penalties sections of the wage and hour law are 
shrewdly devised. Conviction of “wilful violation” lays the 
offending employer open to a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or to a prison term of not more than six months, 
or to both fine and imprisonment. Courts have in the past 
shown no enthusiasm for fining or imprisoning employers, 
particularly those of standing in the community, found 
guilty of violating other types of labor legislation. But the 
penalties section of the new act has a second clause cal- 
culated to offset such inhibitions. In addition to fine and 
imprisonment, the employer who violates the wage and 
hour provisions is liable to his employes for the unpaid 
minimum wage or overtime payment due under the act, 
and also for “an additional equal amount as liquidated 
damages.” And in addition to any judgment awarded, the 
defendant must pay the costs of the action brought by his 
employes, including “reasonable attorney’s fee.” 

The administration of the wage and hour law faces a 
good many obvious difficulties, aside from the size and 
complexity of an undertaking which calls for understand- 
ing and cooperation on a nation-wide front. It is no secret 
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that organized labor was exasperated by the lag in putting 
through a wage and hour measure after NRA was nulli- 
fied. But now that it is on the statute books, the split in 
labor’s ranks, and the bitterness between officials of the 
AF of L and the CIO create a situation calling for all 
Elmer Andrews’ tact and ability to “get the job done.” 

CIO and AF of L spokesmen hailed the passage of the 
wage-hour measure as “a labor victory,” though both 
wings of the labor movement and particularly the AF of L 
criticized its provisions while it was before Congress. Once 
enacted, the American Federationist commented editori- 
ally: “Although the measure . . . does not comply with 
the standards recommended by the American Federation 
of Labor, it writes into public policy the principle that 
business on sweatshop levels is intolerable to modern life.” 

“Tabor welcomes the passage of the wage-hour bill,” 
was the way Sidney Hillman put it. The leader of the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers, one of the most influ- 


ential of the CIO affiliates, added: “It is a modest begin- 
ning to improve the purchasing power of the American 
worker, and thereby to strengthen and improve the mar- 
kets for the products of the American factory and the 
American farm.” 


How effectively the two groups will find it possible to 
cooperate on the industry committees remains to be seen. 
Both are represented in the employe membership of the 
first one, set up for textiles, but the ratio is five from the 
CIO to two from the AF of L. This is held to be a rough 
approximation of the proportion of textile workers in 
unions affiliated with the rival organizations. 

To turn to the employers, the tone and temper of the 
administration, even in its early stages, have done much 
to allay the hostility and suspicion with which the new law 
was first greeted in many circles. While there is still con- 
siderable confusion and uncertainty, not a little is due to 
the indefiniteness of many provisions of the act itself. 
There is a growing feeling that “it isn’t going to be as 
bad as it might have been.” Industry seems less concerned 
with the minimum wage provisions of the act than with 
the question of overtime. One spokesman for employers 
cited the dilemma of a midwestern concern which has a 
considerable group of workers employed at $30 a week for 
a 50-hour week. The enterprise runs on a narrow margin 
of profit, and the employer holds that he can neither afford 
six hours overtime nor operate on a 44-hour week. 

The law permits the administrator to make special pro- 
vision for learners, apprentices, messengers and the handi- 
capped. Employers seek further definition of their re- 
sponsibility for the wage and hour levels of various other 
types of employes, including watchmen. 

The make-up of committees is another anxiety of em- 
ployers, particularly of employers in unorganized indus- 
tries. Will the employe representatives be chosen from 
open shops, or be limited to union officials? And if the 
latter, isn’t there danger that this will serve as an entering 
wedge for unionization? 

Many employers join with labor spokesmen and the 
public in hoping that the measure will eliminate the com- 
petition of substandard employers whose greed or inefh- 
ciency lead them to wage-sweating and overtime. The 
choice of textiles for the first industry committee was, per- 
haps, determined by this factor. As the Textile World 
pointed out editorially in its September issue: 

The textile industry is Guinea Pig No. 1 because, first it is 
a highly decentralized industry [making it impossible for any 
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small group of manufacturers to determine policies or effect 
stabilization]; second, wages are such a large part of the cost 
that wage cutting is the main competitive battleground in the 
industry; third, unethical groups can ruin the industry by 
such tactics; fourth, ethical manufacturers have long desired 
protection. 


Business Week, on September 10, commented, “Most 
ethical textile manufacturers want wage-hour legislation 
as a protection against their unethical competitors. What 
they are afraid of is its administration.” 

A trade association official voiced his fears in this way: 
“Tt is the intent of the bill to raise wages, and it is the duty 
of the administrator to carry out that intent. Therefore 
questions will be decided against the employer wherever 
possible. Q.E.p.” 

But Mr. Andrews and his associates seem to come at 
the problem of administration far less dogmatically than 
this. Their attitude is that of experimenters in a vast new 
laboratory where many factors are unknown or incalcula- 
ble, but where the possibilities of usefulness are great. Like 
all new laws, the wage-hour legislation raises fully as 
many questions as it seeks to answer. As experience ac- 
cumulates, there will almost certainly be need for amend- 
ment, clarification, expansion, perhaps for radical modifica- 
tion of some provisions. 

But the immediate problems are those of administration. 
Here, as in so many areas of American life—social se- 
curity, stock market regulation, relief, housing, employ- 
ment service, to name only a few—the rate and direction 
of progress hinge on the question of personnel, For difh- 
culty lies not only in writing and passing desirable laws, 
but in finding men and women equipped to administer 
them. Can we muster enough people of training, vision, 
integrity to give this nation-wide experiment a chance to 
succeed ? 


: Ewing Galloway 
Textile workers will be among the first to benefit in 


wages and hours 
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Public Spending—With Strings 


by ARTHUR W. MACMAHON 


rr 


To readers who think that much public spending disappears down a_ 


political rat hole, to readers who want to know the trends and ends | 


“Cooperative Federalism 
through Grants - in - Aid.” 
One of a series of articles on 
the anatomy of government 


THE NEED IS TO CREATE, NOT MERELY TO PROHIBIT. How, IN 
societies of diffused initiative with decentralized govern- 
ments, can social policy be made positive? Here is the 
crux of the democratic state. It is relatively easy te: prevent 
the building of tenements with inside rooms. But the stern 
thunders of the police power would be as vain as pious 
hope in causing people to build suitable tenements which 
would rent at $9 a room or less. 

The problem of positive action underlies the considera- 
tion of governmental techniques of inducement. Their 
variety defies classification. Few are novel; bounties, sub- 
sidies, premiums, exemptions, grants, loans, stock sub- 
scriptions and the like have, with varying emphasis, been 
familiar in the practice of government. It is the present 
applications which are largely new. New also in the Uni- 
ted States is the awareness of the relation of these devices 
to an emerging pattern of government which, operating 
on a continental scale, must remain deconcentrated while 
becoming articulated. 

Methods such as grants are more than motives of ac- 
tion; they may be indispensable in making possible the 
realization of desired ends. A fiat may suffice to take 
fezzes from the heads of a people but it remains to be 
shown that illiteracy could be removed by imprisonment. 
We do not stop with compulsory school attendance laws. 
About 1827 local governments in the United States began 
to shake off the rate bill system for the partial private 
support of public schools, frankly shifting the burden from 
parents to taxpayers. Recent generations have found that, 
with the best will in the world, many communities could 
not afford to pay teachers as much as $600 a year from 
locally available resources. 

The need for motivation and support in the provision 
of services would exist in the simplest form of govern- 
ment when conducted in the context of an unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. If the area is considerable, simplicity 
is impossible. Even when the form is unitary, local units 
must exist and have a degree of autonomous life. How 
can they be directed? Will they have the means within 
their borders for the realization of the standards suggested 
from the center? In Great Britain, Parliament has plenary 
legal control over local governments. Nevertheless the 
use of the grant-in-aid—a development almost wholly 
since 1846 and largely since 1874—became so crucial in 
the leadership of the central government that in 1911, 
when Sidney Webb wrote the first considered treatment 
of this practical condition, it could be said: “If we seek to 
estimate the real as distinguished from the nominal Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom of the present day—if 
we have regard to the actualities of administration rather 
than to the items of pageantry—we may come to the un- 
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tinguished expert addresses this illuminating article. 


expected conclusion that the grant-in-aid, mere financial — 


adjustment though it seems to be, is more and more be- 
coming the pivot on which the machine really works.” 
In the United States, meanwhile, state aid to local units 
was becoming an important factor in a relationship which 
was essentially unitary in legal form. Massachusetts had 
led in educational equalization in 1874 and New Jersey in 
state highway aid in 1891. The aggregate of the diverse 
forms of state aid is difficult to calculate, as Henry J. 
Bittermann has shown in his recently published State and 
Federal Grants-in-Aid. Upwards of $800 million go to the 
localities annually, representing a quarter of the expen- 
ditures of the states although still slightly less than 10 
percent of the total revenues of all local units. 


Federal Aid—an American Tradition 


Ir GRANTS ARE INDISPENSABLE IN MOTIVATING AND FACILITA- 
ting positive action under the conditions of unitary gov- 
ernment, their utility is greater when the form is federal, 
with frozen jurisdictions and the denial of complete power 
at the center. Federal aid to states has become a leading 
modus vivendi of the Constitution. The main steps of 
its development are familiar: how federal aid arose in the 
distribution of the national domain, nearly 250 millions 
of acres going to the states for a variety of purposes; how 
in 1862 the element of supervision to enforce the condi- 
tions of the grant appeared faintly in connection with 
the stimulation of agricultural colleges; how in 1887 the 
transition from grants of land to appropriations from the 
proceeds of land sales prepared for the outright shift to 
grants of money, thus basing federal aid squarely in na- 
tional taxation; and how after 1911 the requirement that 
the national contribution be at least matched and that 
the mingled funds be expended on activities arranged by 
annual agreements became so characteristic that these ele- 
ments seemed inherent. 

In point of volume, the first important swelling of the 
stream began with federal aid for highway construction 
in 1916. Relief grants after 1932 brought the second nota- 
ble expansion. In the fiscal year that ended in June 1936, 
the payments to the states under the principal federal 
aid acts aggregated $771,005,209. Subtracting $436,466,601 
expended in that year for emergency relief grants (then 
in course of being replaced by the Works Program), the 
remainder was the considerable sum of more than $300 
million. 

These figures gain significance because they relate to 
federal aid in the stricter sense of the term. The realities 
of federal aid were overflowing the traditional concept. 
In the past, of course, national participation in joint activ- 
ities had not been confined to grants, whether of land or 
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of federal grants, subsidies and loans to states and localities, a dis-— 


money. Services-in-aid had always been more numerous 
and, in the aggregate, more influential. Such services were 
assuming novel forms, momentous in bulk. The Works 
Program in all its phases, for example, received under the 
emergency relief appropriation act of April 8, 1935, as 
supplemented by successive acts through that of 1938, a 
total of $10,556,905,000, to carry the program to February 
1939. The Works Progress Administration, responsible 
throughout for the heart of this program, was nationalized 
‘but the idea of sponsorship of projects was cooperative, 
the grants to states and localities taking the form of labor 
and its supervision. The relationship of the Public Works 
Administration was analogous, modified by the fact that 
construction was by contract. 

The social security act of 1935 likewise evoked new 
types of collaboration. Some of its grants followed the 
habituated outlines of federal aid, although with a note- 
worthy increase of flexibility in the allocation of funds 
and with a significant relaxation of matching require- 
ments. The grants of familiar type included aid for the 
blind, for dependent children, for maternal and child 
health work, for the development of public health admin- 
istration, and the scheme of old age assistance which 
anticipates and supplements the contributory system of 
old age benefits administered directly by the national 
government. In providing for cooperation in unemploy- 
ment insurance, however, the central government as- 
sumes the administrative cost of state systems, while it 
motivates the establishment of these by allowing a credit 
of 90 percent of the national payroll tax when a state tax 
for the same purpose is paid under an approved state 
plan. The housing act of 1937, aiming at the subsidy of 
low rent shelter in behalf of families having incomes not 
exceeding five times the rental, proceeded alternatively 
by loans, capital grants up to 25 percent of the cost, or 
annual contributions, stipulating in the case of the last 
that the state or one of its political subdivisions “shall con- 
tribute, in the form of cash or tax remissions, general or 
special, or tax exemptions, at least 20 percentum of the 
annual contributions.” Clearly federal aid no longer con- 
forms to a stereotype. Nor was the motivated individual 
contract used for the first time by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. For years the country had been 
slowly ridding itself of bovine tuberculosis by a form of 
tripartite agreement under which nation and county joined 
with the owner in compensating him for the major part of 
the value of slaughtered animals. 


Space and Function 


ADMINISTRATIVELY CONSIDERED, THE VAST AND CONFUSED 
range of grants-in-aid, national and state, are aspects 
of a larger process. In a phrase, this may be described as 
the weaving of strands of functional union across the 
lines of geographical decentralization. The resulting fab- 
ric represents the adjustment of two bases of organiza- 
tion—space and function. In the United States the federal 
system and the tradition of local self-government have 
aggravated the problem of their reconciliation. But the 
inevitability of the use of the two bases of association, 
their opposition, and the necessity of a combination are 
deeper than constitutional peculiarities. What is some- 
times called cooperative federalism draws its permanent 
significance from this fact. 

On the fiscal side, grants are methods of equalization. 
The need is an unavoidable consequence of economic spe- 
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cialization. Under agricultural conditions wealth may be 
very unevenly divided among families but from place to 
place there is a fair degree of equality. Industrialization 
brings specialization. The distribution is spotty. Not only 
is industrial equipment concentrated; it also happens that 
ownership of it remains even more centered. The appear- 
ance of new points of focus may engender a sense of 
imminent diffusion but the promise is not real. Wealth 
in its taxable forms congregates in a limited number of 
centers of convenience, culture, amusement and social 
prestige. 

The consequences of uneven development were re- 
flected in the report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, made public in February of this year. In 1935-6 
the average expenditure per pupil in average daily at- 


—tendance in all public schools was $67.40 in the case of 


the rural population, but $108.25 in urban communities. 
In three states the average was less than $30; in three 
others, at the opposite extreme, it was more than $115. 
In three states, again, the average annual compensation 
of teachers, supervisors and principals in all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was below $600; in the 
three highest states the average exceeded $1800. Nor can 
these discrepancies be ascribed to indifference rather than 
inability. The potential revenue-raising capacity of the 
states under conditions of equality of sacrifice were com- 
pared by the application of an imaginary tax plan adap- 
ted from the model system formulated by the National 
Tax Association. About one fifth of the children of school 
age are found to live in states where with no more 
than average effort at least $75 per child could be pro- 
vided annually, but one fifth are in states which under 
the same conditions could not raise more than $25. Sixty 
percent of the children are in states which with average 
effort could not provide more than $50—low in the light 
of urban standards. “It is to the credit of the states of 
low financial ability,” remarked the committee, “that with 
few exceptions they rank at the top in the percentage of 
their income devoted to schools. Nevertheless they rank 
at the bottom with respect to the quality of the schooling 
provided.” Within the states, of course, discrepancies are 
even more glaring although not more important. The 
most prosperous school district in Iowa, for example, has 
275 times more wealth than the poorest district. In some 
states, expenditures per classroom unit are twelve to fit 
teen times higher in certain districts than in others. But 
effective equalization within states seems to call for types 
of taxation which the states, acting separately, could hard- 
ly use in sufficiently drastic fashion. 


THE SPENDING POWER OF CONGRESS WAS AVAILABLE TO SERVE 
the ends of country-wide equalization. Although this 
decisive prerogative remained nameless until recently, its 
fluent use was as old as the Constitution. In 1833 Justice 
Story wrote in his Commentaries: “Appropriations have 
never been limited by Congress to cases falling within 
specific powers enumerated in the Constitution, whether 
those powers be construed in their broad or their narrow 
sense.” In the early development of federal aid to states 
the power to tax and to appropriate was overshadowed 
by the “power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” As the alienation of the 
national domain ceased, stimulation was sought through 
appropriations. In order to make the spending power 
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effective as an engine of equalization, however, whether 
exerted through national services or by means of grants 
to states and localities, it was necessary to liberate na- 
tional taxation from the requirement that direct taxes 
must be apportioned among the states according to popu- 
lation. That critical revolution was finally wrought by the 
sixteenth’ amendment. 

Industrial development, meanwhile, had prepared the 
way for a grand volteface of states’ rights sentiment. The 
sequence was as natural as the yielding of night to day. 
The juxtapositions involved are the clues to much of our 
politics. At the outset, concentrated personality, hot after 
new avenues of investment, restive in the face of the 
localized inertia of the dominantly agricultural economy, 
believed (as Hamilton put it in the Report on Manufac- 
tures in 1791) that “to produce the desirable changes as 
early as may be necessary may therefore require the in- 
citement and patronage of government.” In contemplat- 
ing a system which might require credit facilities, trans- 
portation aids, protective duties, drawbacks, bounties, and 
premiums, he viewed the spending power broadly. 
“There is no purpose,” wrote Hamilton, “to which public 
money can be more beneficially applied than to the 
acquisition of a new and useful branch of industry; no 
consideration more valuable than a permanent addition to 
the general stock of productive labor.” He added, “There 
seems to be no room for a doubt that whatever con- 
cerns the general interests of learning, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, and of commerce, are within the sphere 
of the national councils, as far as regards an application 
of money.” Agriculture, preponderant but already on the 
defensive, countered by slogans which disparaged activi- 
ties at the center of government. But at a later day, when 
its economic position was weakened, it was disposed to 
join in pitting political power against economic power. 
Thus it hoped to regulate industry, now dominant; at 
least it might tax it for succor. 

The interchange of historic positions was crisscrossed 
by many factors. Such an element was the intersectional 
rivalry for the attraction of industry, lapping agricultural 
regions. In 1917, on the heels of the enactment by Con- 
gress in the preceding year of federal aid for roads and 
the first child labor law, North Carolina and Massachu- 
setts offered an ironic quadrilateral of viewpoints. Refer- 
ring to federal aid, the governor of the southern state 
hailed the system which permitted his people to look for- 
ward to a state-wide network of hard roads. With 
hardly veiled allusion to the national child labor regula- 
tion, however, he declared that “the conscience of North 
Carolina and not the covetousness of New England will 
write the labor laws of this state.” Almost at the same 
hour the governor of Massachusetts referred in bitter 
ridicule to the plan for “mud roads” which would take 
from the state in taxes six times the amount of its allot- 
ment. The legislature he addressed was about to adopt a 
resolution in favor of national regulation of the labor of 
women in industry. 


Tuning in on the National Network 


‘THE CONFLICT OVER SPENDING SEEMED LESS AND LESS LIKELY 
to be attended permanently by the opposition of solid 
sections. In the first place, various industrial interests have 
too much at stake, not only in the long run convenience 
of uniform regulation, but also and more sharply in the 
patronage of the spending power. This was illustrated 
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in the merchant marine act of 1936, with its alternative 
methods of making up the differential in the cost of 
construction in the United States and in countries which 
compete with it in the provision of shipping facilities. 

In the second place, a profound change has taken place 
in the attitude of urban masses toward federal aid. His- 
torically, grants-in-aid have been oriented toward relief 
of the countryside. It was so in the early use of grants 
in Great Britain, although attention soon shifted to the 
points of congestion and low income. In the United States 
the tendency to subsidize sparsity has been more marked 
and more persistent. There were and there remain sound 
reasons for this emphasis. If only in self-protection, ur- 
banized regions have a vital interest in the realization 
of nation-wide minima. In 1930 the farmers of the coun- 
try, with 9 percent of the national income, faced the main 
responsibility of educating 31 percent of the country’s 
children. “Of the ten states now most able to support 
education,” reported the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in 1938, “seven are not rearing children in numbers 
large enough to maintain their present populations with- 
out replacement from other areas.” But urban groups 
have more immediate reasons for believing in national 
taxation and spending. The new viewpoint was inevita- 
ble. The lessons of relief, merging into experience with 
the Works Program, matured it with unexpected sudden- 
ness. The mayors of great cities were among the strong- 
est champions of continued and enlarged national par- 
ticipation. The phenomenon is one of class relationships, 
overshadowing what had been a sectional dispute. Na- 
tional taxation with national spending is seen as, the 
method of equalization between income groups within 
the cities themselves. Meanwhile conservative urban ele- 
ments, uncomfortable under the general property tax, 
give a degree of support to proposals for the shift and 
broadening of fiscal responsibility. Meanwhile, also, fed- 
eral aid takes on city ways. Assistance in highway con- 
struction no longer stops at municipal boundaries. Public 
Works, Civil Works, and the Works Program have in- 
volved direct relations between the local units and the 
national government. 


Regulative Application of Grants 


WHILE THE POLITICAL ISSUE OF NATIONAL SPENDING WAS 
thus turning from a matter of sectional friction into a 
problem in the adjustment of class relations, dormant 
legal questions, hitherto confined to polemical arenas such 
as congressional debate and presidential veto messages, 
began to cross the threshold of the Supreme Court. 
The problem has been peculiarly jurisdictional. Two 
classes of persons might claim injury from national spend- 
ing: taxpayers, and the displaced or disadvantaged com- 
petitors of local activities financed by federal funds. In 
Frothingham v. Mellon (argued and decided with Massa- 
chusetts v. Mellon in 1923) the Supreme Court held that 
the interest of an individual taxpayer of the nation is too 
remote to permit him to challenge an expenditure, here 
the maternity aid act of 1921. Massachusetts, the Court 
further ruled, had no concern in the relation of its resi- 
dents to national tax collectors nor was the state co- 
erced by a conditional grant extending “an option which 
the state is free to accept or reject.” The cases were dis- 
missed “for want of jurisdiction and without consider- 
ing the merits of the constitutional argument.” The out- 
come, however, seemed to put the spending power so far 
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beyond possibility of legal attack that James M. Beck re- 


-gretfully said: “This power of appropriation is thus the 


vulnerable heel of our Achilles-like Constitution.” 

Under the agricultural adjustment act of 1933, the di- 
rect relation of the processing taxes to the scheme of pay- 
ments to farmers who cooperated in the planned limita- 
tion of production opened a jurisdictional breach, In 
United States v. Butler, decided in 1936, a majority of the 
Supreme Court sought to limit the spending power by 
tactics not unlike those on a field of arms, when a strate- 
gic retreat by the center of the defensive army exposes 
the invader to the double danger of flank attacks. The 
Court accepted and affirmed Story’s view of the spend- 
ing power. But, it said, the words “general welfare” are 
a limitation. Over one flank hangs the threat that the 
Court will substitute its judgment of the meaning of 
“general” for that of Congress. In connection with the 
agricultural adjustment act, however, the main defensive 
assault was launched on the other flank. The Court 
broadened the concept of coercion. A contract motivated 
by a substantial inducement was held to be “regulation,” 
and as a regulation of agricultural production it invaded 
powers reserved to the states under the tenth amend- 
ment. The type of contract in question was individual, 
directly between the national government and the pro- 
ducer. It was guessed that a contractual fabric in which 
the states were intermediaries might be sustained. This 
assumption underlay the soil conservation and domestic 
allotment act, passed later in 1936. It proposed to accom- 
plish the guidance of a balanced agricultural production 
by means of federal aid to states, effective after 1938. 
This feature of the scheme never came into effect. The 
state governments showed no great zeal to participate in 
so economic a matter. The prestige of the spending power 
was soon bolstered by the decisions in 1937 which sus- 
tained the social security act both as regards unemploy- 
ment insurance (Steward Machine Company v. Davis, 
Carmichael v. Southern Coal and Coke Company) and 
old age benefits (Helvering v. Davis), although contrac- 
tual relationships guiding individual behavior in produc- 
tion were not involved. The agricultural adjustment act 
of 1938 has substantially reoccupied the positions from 
which the government was driven in the Butler case. 
There is no assigned tax to afford a jurisdictional open- 
ing. But in carrying out the soil conservation and do- 
mestic allotment act as amended in the new legislation 
the Secretary of Agriculture may make “payments or 
grants of other aid to agricultural producers, including 
tenants and sharecroppers,” the scale being regressive and 
a maximum payment of $10,000 to any individual or firm 
being imposed. In addition, invoking the commerce 
power, the new act provides for the possibility of quotas 
in the main staples, to be conditioned by referenda, ap- 
portioned through consultative committees, and bul- 
warked by pecuniary penalties. 


CoNSTITUTIONALLY, THE REGULATIVE APPLICATION OF GRANTS 
is still clouded. So, too, is the large scale use of the na- 
tional spending power in furthering the socialization of 
utilities. The legal hazards in the latter respect were nota- 
bly lessened by decisions early in 1938 (Alabama Power 
Company v. Ickes, Duke Power Company v. Greenwood 
County), holding that on grounds of mere competition 
the power companies had no standing to raise the ques- 
tion of the validity of national grants and loans in behalf 
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of municipal electricity plants. But already the whole range 
of the social services seems irrevocably opened. 

As the grants increase in volume as well as variety, 
problems which are broadly administrative press for at- 
tention. They could be disregarded while the grants 
were few and fugitive, reflecting the isolated enthusiasms 
of particular groups. These problems can be overlooked 
no longer. The common thread that runs through them 
is the reconciliation of the double purposes of grants: as 
devices of guidance and as means of equalization. 

An issue of growing importance is the degree to which 
grants should be specialized. If a country-wide equaliza- 
tion of resources were the only objective, subsidies might 
well be unconditional, a single lump grant being allo- 
cated on the basis of a master index of composite state 
needs. But the principle of functional union calls for a rea- 
sonable degree of segregation, by which conditional grants 
will be applied to particular major purposes. In the past 
federal aid has undoubtedly been splintered unduly. Thus 
there seems to be justifiable criticism of the federal grants 
for vocational education, which now amount to over 
$20 million annually. The complaint was echoed cau- 
tiously in the recent recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Education. It did not propose the repeal 
of these grants but expressed the belief that “federal aid 
for vocational education should be consolidated with 
general aid for elementary and secondary education at 
the earliest feasible date.” In recommending future grants, 
the committee did not quite espouse a single equalization 
fund, although it declared “that only in very exceptional 
circumstances will it be desirable for the federal gov- 
ernment to specify funds for any single phase of the 
current operation of elementary and secondary schools.” 
A combination of grants was suggested, the aggre- 
gate of which would rise through a six-year period of 
trial from $72 million in 1939-40 to $202 million in 1944-5. 
The most important item would be a grant in behalf of 
elementary and secondary education generally, amount- 
ing to $140 million in 1944-5; but special grants were pro- 
posed in aid of the preparation of teachers, the construc- 
tion of school buildings, the administration of state de- 
partments of education, and a number of other matters 
including educational work among adults and library 
service in rural areas. It seems clear that in connection 
with federal aid generally the movement must be toward 
the consolidation of grants under conditions of adminis- 
trative flexibility. A time may come when unconditional 
subsidies will be added in order to share sources of in- 
come effectively available only to the central government. 


Flexibility and Standards — 


A NOTABLE ASPECT OF GROWING FLEXIBILITY IS THE TEN- 
dency to abandon the automatic requirement that the na- 
tional contribution must be at least matched by a state or 
local appropriation. It was a natural condition when fed- 
eral aid was episodical, essentially stimulative, and often 
intended to be temporary. Matching, however, is incon- 
sistent with the logic of equalization. It bears invidiously 
on the states most in need. It aggravates the disadvan- 
tages of specialized grants and may even seriously distort 
budgetary arrangements in states of limited means. The 
trend, fortunately, is against such a requirement. Prac- 
tice, meanwhile, is confused; administrators grope toward 
sliding scales and the like, by which to take account of 
relative needs. In the apportion- (Continued on page 571) 
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THE RACE 


Grover Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


By Six-to-One in California 


“ 


by PHILIP KING BROWN, M.D. 


For perhaps the first time, a state supreme court has passed on group medi- 


cine—and upheld it. The significance of this San Francisco case is here inter- 


preted by the medical supervisor of the Southern Pacific Hospital. A federal 


grand jury investigation is now under way in Washington into whether or not 


the District Medical Society and the AMA have broken the anti-trust laws 


in opposing a kindred development at the national capital. 


For YEARS, THERE HAVE BEEN DEMANDS ON THE PART OF IN- 
dustry for health service. Forms of it to the number of 


over three thousand have been established by employers" 


in various parts of the country. California’s railroads, lum- 
ber camps, mines and salmon fisheries could not have been 
developed without some program for the adequate care 
of the employes and in many cases their families. More- 
over, back in the eighteen-fifties, a French General Benevo- 
lent Society was incorporated, and then a German society. 
Both were health insurance programs with plans for care 
of the less fortunate in any illness that arose. Since then 
literally hundreds of good, bad and indifferent schemes 
have been set up in California. Only a few of the really 
good ones survive outside of those developed in industry. 
Earl Warren, district attorney of Alameda, has landed the 
proprietors of a number of the notoriously bad ones in the 
state prison. The county medical societies in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco took steps against two others. 

Clearly then the practice of medicine needs protection, 
but no less does the public need more and better care, and 
new ways for getting it. Those new ways come into head- 
on conflict with opposition in medical circles. 

Witness the experience of the Ross-Loos medical group 
in Los Angeles, a partnership arrangement such as holds 
in most large law offices. [See The Case of the Ross-Loos 
Clinic by Mary Ross, Survey Graphic for June 1935.] Its 
clinic takes only employes of a common employer, public 
or private, under a deduction-from-salary plan so that the 
cost of collection is almost nil. The charge is fixed at $2 
a month, which includes ninety days’ hospitalization care, 
house and office attention, all drugs and treatments neces- 
sary, and the services of specialists. The group grew rap- 
idly on account of the high level of service rendered at 
the rates offered. The County Medical Society instigated 
charges of non-professional conduct against its heads. 
These were rushed through a hearing and Doctors Ross 
and Loos were dropped from membership. In this action 
the county society was sustained by the California Medical 
Association, dominated by southern members, and the case 
went to the council of the American Medical Association. 
A year later an opinion was rendered bearing only on the 
astonishing course pursued by the local society and order- 
ing the two physicians reinstated. Even today, however, 
the county society refuses membership to all new doctors 
entering the Ross-Loos group, and the American Medical 
Association will not certify, for internes, any hospital that 
receives patients for care from any but members of the 
county society. 


How the San Francisco Plan Evolved 


For MANY YEARS COMMERCIAL COMPANIES AND LODGES HAD 
been selling similar groups in San Francisco some sort of 
health protection and care on an insurance basis, Back in 
1933, the state attorney general rendered an opinion that 
all these plans were insurance and should be under the 
state insurance commissioner. In view of the fact that for 
three legislative sessions Californians had tried to regulate 
legally these existing plans and on two occasions to put 
over a voluntary health insurance bill, the insurance com- 
missioner (recently resigned) announced that he would 
not proceed against any of them until a bill passed the 
legislature. Then he would expect all to comply with its 
terms. This seemed wise because some of the organizations 
had been in operation over eighty years and were eleemo- 
synary. Others concerned industry alone. 

The Los Angeles demonstration of what might be done 
and how spurred interest among men and women in the 
public services of San Francisco. Los Angeles school teach- 
ers, for example, extolled the benefits they received from 
the Ross-Loos service, and San Francisco teachers were 


‘aroused. With result that the Municipal Employes Asso- 
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ciation entered the field with a project to amend the city 
charter so as to make possible a compulsory health insur- 
ance plan. 

By referendum vote, 7428 of the municipal employes 
favored the plan to 938 opposed. The board of supervisors 
drew the amendment after stormy meetings with a num- 
ber of the San Francisco County Medical Society officials 
in which limiting modifications were included on the in- 
sistence of the doctors. The board submitted the amend- 
ment to the electorate; the electorate approved it, and it 
became effective by concurrent resolution of the legislature 
on April 4, 1937. 

At the hearings before the board of supervisors on the 
form of the amendment, the County Medical Society had 
stepped in and insisted on adding the old slogan, “free 
choice of physician,” applying it likewise to hospitals and 
druggists. 

Whether or not the medical society intended to spike 
the whole plan by its changes is not clear, but it kept 
stalling about presenting plans of its own. Those put for- 
ward by a group of medical men under the Sutter Foun- 
dation name appealed to some and a hearing was held by 
the Retirement Board which was made the final arbiter. 
Again the county society asked for more time. A stalemate 
threatened. But just at this time the board secretary was 
brought in touch with Dr. W. B. Coffey who was about 


to retire as head of the Southern Pacific Hospital system. 
Now the first baby Dr. Coffey had brought into the 
world after beginning his practice happened to have been 
this very secretary and they were in accord at once. In 
a few days a plan was on paper, a fee schedule outlined, 
and a hundred physicians listed who were ready to co- 
operate—including thirty specialists. The plan was duly 
presented to the Retirement Board, a few modifications 
suggested and accepted and it only remained to meet any 
objection the medical society might make. A long confer- 
ence brought out nothing of import except that Dr. Coffey 
agreed that any regularly licensed physician who would 
subscribe to the rules of operation could practice under the 
plan. These rules include a reduction if necessary in the 
unit value of services rendered to meet the ability to pay 
from the total monthly sum set aside for that purpose. 


What the Plan Is 


THE AMENDMENT AS SUBMITTED AND PASSED PROVIDED FOR A 
health service system for municipal employes, its business 
affairs to be administered by a board of nine—elected for 
three years by the members of the system—who also 
choose the administrative medical officer. Members consist 
of all employes of the city and all teachers and employes 
of the board of education who are members of the retire- 
ment system. Christian Scientists were exempted by filing 
annually with the Health Service Board an affidavit stat- 
ing such adherence, and disclaiming any benefits under 
the system. Any employe also can be exempted who has 
provided otherwise for adequate medical care. On the 
other hand, the board was empowered to extend the bene- 
fits of the system to the dependents of members, to retired 
municipal employes and to temporary employes provided 
no expense falls upon the city and county. 

The board was given power to adopt (by a two thirds 
vote) a plan, or plans, for rendering medical care to the 
members of the system or for indemnification of the costs 
of care, or for obtaining and carrying insurance against 
such costs. The system must be self-supporting and de- 
pendent in no way on any other city funds. A special pro- 
vision excludes the use of present city hospitals except in 
emergency. Free choice of any duly licensed physician and 
hospital is granted members subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the board. No exclusive contract with a physician 
or hospital is permitted, and a uniform rate for services 
rendered must be fixed by the board. The only check on 
rates and contract of services is that these are subject to 
review by the Retirement Board. 

The board was empowered to determine and certify to 
the comptroller the monthly sum to be paid by each mem- 
ber into the fund. The comptroller was empowered to de- 
duct these sums from the compensation paid to members 
and deposit them with the treasurer of the city and county 
to the credit of the system. “Such deductions shall not be 
deemed to be a reduction of compensation under any pro- 
vision of this charter.” 

Two semi-monthly salary deductions had been made 
under the plan when the city comptroller declined to 
honor demands on the fund until supported by a decision 
of the state supreme court as to the legality of it all. A 
hearing was held and briefs were filed, including a half 
dozen amici curiae briefs covering every imaginable rea- 
son for the plan being held unconstitutional as arbitrary 
special legislation, and so on. The issues raised can better 
be understood, now that we have traced the California 
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history of the case, by reviewing contemporary develop- — 


ments throughout the country. 


National Background 


For MANY YEARS THE AMERICAN MEpIcaL AssOcIATION HAS — 
vigorously opposed not only health insurance but any de- ~ 


parture from the present system of medical practice, with 
its free-choice-of-physicians slogan and its anti-contract- 
practice arguments. A situation developed in Dallas, Tex., 


which hinged on arguing that a contract under a deduc- ~ 


tion-from-salary-plan for the medical care of 700 low in- 


come street railway employes is altogether different from — 


the common practice of providing a doctor for employes 
in a mine where there can be no care except by employ- 
ment of one on a contract basis paid for by deduction from 
miners’ pay. There were threats of expulsion from the 
faculty of the local medical school and to avoid local com- 
plications the Dallas case was not carried to the courts. 
The issues recurred in a larger way when the local medical 
society in Milwaukee, sustained by the state society and 
the AMA, put out a group of doctors who organized the 
Milwaukee Medical Center at the request of the employes 
of the International Harvester Company. [See Medical 
Rift in Milwaukee by Andrew and Hannah Biemiller, 
Survey Graphic for August 1938.] Before such a case can 
be taken to court, the accused must seek redress in all the 
ways open to it within his own organization. This is why 
the Stanacola case in Louisiana, the Dallas Street Railway 
case, the Milwaukee and other cases have been so long 
delayed in getting redress, and have frequently been side- 
tracked before the question could be decided once for all. 
That may come out of the action of Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold in bringing grand jury proceed- 
ings this last month in the case of the Group Health As- 
sociation, Inc., made up of 2500 federal employes in Wash- 


ington, D:C. The issues will be threshed out under the 


restraint of trade clause of the anti-trust laws. Not only 
are the pressures of medical societies on their members 
involved but the Washington clinic has had difficulty with 
medical and surgical supply houses in equipping its clinic. 


The California Decision 


THESE ARE THE DEVELOPMENTS WHICH GIVE COUNTRY-WIDE 
significance to the decision handed down in early fall by 
the California supreme court in the case of the Municipal 
Employes Service Plan. The defense had been in the hands 
of its attorneys, Cushing and Cushing, outstanding San 
Francisco lawyers. The judges swept aside all objections 
on judicial grounds and it becomes a question at once 
whether the privilege of organizing similar health service 
groups may not be considered generally legal. 

Supplementary legislation in California is necessary im- 
mediately, for the need of maintaining standards of medi- 
cal practice and sound financial structure are great. The 
question also of the compulsory provision is uncertain. 
There are many compulsory medical service plans in in- 
dustry in the State of California now, and some of them 
are monuments of efficiency and solid financial standing. 
In the case of railroads, the purpose has been to safeguard 
the public. No one is compelled to work for a railroad, 
but if one does, the railroad wishes to be sure that the 
applicant has and maintains reasonable health. 

The decision led off with the statement that “the courts 
are not concerned with the policy of duly enacted laws, 
but only with their validity; and in our opinion the pres- 
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ent legislation violates no constitutional guarantees.” The 
court pointed out the overwhelming vote of the city em- 
ployes in favor of the plan, and the equally wholehearted 
acceptance of it by over a thousand licensed physicians of 
the city, and almost all the hospitals. The fact was espe- 
cially emphasized that among the physicians who signed 
up to support the plan were the president of the State 
Board of Health and of the California Medical Associa- 
tion, and some of their past presidents; the president of 
the San Francisco.County Medical Society, and some of 
its past presidents; the president of the American College 
of Physicians (also a member of the board of directors of 
a committee of four hundred and thirty physicians); and 
leading members of the staffs of the medical schools of the 
University of California and Stanford University. 

Let me add that no one believes that the plan is ideal or 
proof against just criticisms that will be developed as it 
works out. These will make its weaknesses so clear that 
their correction will be simple. The important thing is 
that the profession generally in San Francisco is alive to 
the need of a better distribution of medical care, and un- 
like doctors generally in Washington, Milwaukee, Dallas 
and Baton Rouge, they acted to support the plan and not 
to block it. This was true despite the passage of a resolu- 
tion last May by the directors of the San Francisco county 
society, fearful of a stampede in the city and the state for 
health insurance. These directors declared that there 
should be “no sponsorship, endorsement, promotion, or 
operation of any plan” until it had been referred “to the 
committee on public relations, reviewed by that committee 
and until that committee’s findings and recommendations 
have been approved by the council or the house of dele- 
gates of the California Medical Association.” 

The dissenting judge contended that in approving the 
charter amendment the legislature delegated to an asso- 
ciation of individuals power which the legislature is ex- 
pressly forbidden to do, that the plan permits the use of 
facilities of the offices of registrar and treasurer for pur- 
poses of administering that which is not of general public 
character. The judge claimed the plan had nothing to do 
with public health security, or general welfare. “It is sim- 
ply social health insurance for a restricted group of indi- 
viduals who are compelled to participate in it.” 

But to return to the majority decision. Point number one: 
May the city by its charter provide for a regulation of this 
character? The court argues for “municipal home rule” 
under Article XI, Section 8 of the California constitution, 
and under the liberalizing constitutional amendment of 
1914, refers to the charter, not as a grant of power but a 
restriction only, and states “the municipality is supreme in 
the field of municipal affairs, even as to matters on which 
the charter is silent.”* This liberalization was based “on 
the principle that the municipality knew better what it 
wanted and needed than the state at large, hence it was 
given the exclusive privilege and right to enact direct legis- 
lation which would carry out and satisfy its wants and. 
needs.” An exact definition of the term “municipal affairs” 
cannot be formulated according to the court. Judicial inter- 
pretation is needed to give it meaning in each controverted 
case because “fluctuations in scope, and changes in condi- 
tions make new and broader applications thereof.” The 
court cites numerous cases where this principle has been 
applied and holds that in the case under consideration: 

There can be no question under these authorities, of the 
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power of the city to establish a system of medical service for 
its employes or their dependents. Proper medical attention 
freely available to all such employes and their dependents 
should have a direct and beneficial effect on their health, and 
therefore their efficiency. If a pension or retirement system, 
or provision for sick leave payments at the expense of the 
municipality is within municipal power, the present plan en- 
tirely self-supporting and having the tendency to decrease sick- 
ness, and lessen the expense of sick leave, must equally be so. 


This is the crux of the whole situation, and has a sound- 
ness that discourages debate. 

The court goes on to “certain specific details.” A few 
can be mentioned. Amicus curiae had contended that it 
was an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power to 
the board to perform municipal functions in violation of 
a section of the state constitution. The court held that: 


. this section merely prohibits the legislature from inter- 
fering with the municipalities in respect to their municipal 
affairs, and has no application to the appointment of boards 
or officers pursuant to valid charter provisions. 


Coming to the long debated point whether medical care 
on a deduction-from-salary basis constitutes insurance, the 
court ruled that “though insurance may be a matter of 
general concern, the health and efficiency of city employes 
is a municipal affair”; that “the insurance code deals with 
the private business of insurance, and neither expressly 
nor impliedly purports to regulate governmental activities 
or municipalities.” 

The contention that the charter amendment permits the 
board to practice medicine in violation of the state medical 
practice act is covered by “the well settled doctrine that 
general words in a statute which might have the effect of 
restricting governmental powers are to be construed as 
not applying to the state or subdivisions.” Similarly, the 
contention was disposed of that due process of law was 
denied in providing for compulsory deduction in an un- 
certain amount from salaries of municipal employes: 


A conclusive answer is that no one has a vested right in his 
public employment except insofar as the right is conferred 
by statute or other valid regulation; that the employment is 
accepted under the terms and conditions fixed by law, and 
that one of the terms of the employment in the present case 
is the provision for the benefits of the health service system 
at the charge imposed therefore. 


The deduction herein considered has none of the compul- 
sory features of a tax, for no one is compelled to pay anything 
unless he voluntarily seeks the public employment under the 
terms and conditions which the law imposes. 


Further, the court held that power to exclude those re- 
ceiving salaries of over $4500, those who rely on healing 
by prayer and those who already have adequate medical 
care, does not constitute a denial of equal protection of 
the law. Interference with freedom of religion had been 
claimed by amicus curiae on the ground that employes 
must disclose their religion in claiming exemption. 

Finally amicus curiae claimed that some of the rules, 
regulations and practices of the board are, or may be, dis- 
criminatory with respect to particular persons. This issue 
was not before the court. The rights of any individual if 
infringed may be tested later. Speculative acts are not in- 
vasions of private rights. With these considerations, the 
court decided six-to-one that there was no valid objection 
to the system and the funds collected were made available 
for the establishment and furtherance of the Health Ser- 
vice System. 
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“Watchman: What of the Night?” 


by JANE PERRY CLARK 


From Calvin to Lenin, to Anatole France, to Thomas Mann — free Switzer- 


land has offered haven throughout the centuries. What happens there today 


registers as perhaps nothing else how the surge of Nazi persecution is stripping 


our world of cherished rights of asylum. An eye witness account. 


CONCERN HAS CENTERED THIS FALL ON THE WRECKING OF 
Czechoslovakia—which we liked to call the modern 
“bridgehead of democracy” in central Europe. Less has 
been told of how the same forces and the anguish they 
bred have beset the Swiss Republic. Can it hold to its 
ancient role as a refuge for political and religious exiles? 

For with the fall of Vienna such fugitives came afoot, 
by car, by train, by air, in numbers as never before. They 
waded the shallow reaches of the Upper Rhine which is 
the frontier to the new “Gross-Deutschland.” They even 
came on skis through snow covered passes, for the 
Austrian Vorarlberg mountains rise so close that they 
might easily be part of the Swiss country itself. Just how 
many wanderers have come seeking the peace and free- 
dom from persecution which Switzerland has always 
offered is a matter for conjecture. In official circles, it is 
said there are some 10,000 of these “involuntary immi- 
grants,” as they are called in the report of the Evian Con- 
ference; but there is no way to discover the exact number 
that have slipped in. 

One sees them everywhere, on the streets, in the country- 
side, their tense, strained faces easily betraying whence 
they have come. In the restaurants they can be recognized 
by what the Swiss call “the German glance,” from the way 
in which they look around at the neighboring tables be- 
fore they say anything even to their own companions. But 
for the most part they are not to be found in restaurants 
and hotels. Many of them fled without possessions, with- 
out money save for the paltry ten marks which is all any- 
one is allowed to take out of Germany today. Some of the 
people are boarded with private families, but at border 
points like St. Gallen and Basle, where congestion is great- 
est, old buildings have been turned in- 
to shelters. 

The largest shelter of all is to be 
found in tiny, gabled Diepoldsau at 
the edge of the upper Rhine. The 
Austrian Vorarlbergs rise sheer above 
it and the town itself is not many 
yards from the German border. Its 
people are farmers who have tilled the 
green valley and on occasion walked 
across the border to talk with friends 
very much like themselves. Last sum- 
mer when the nearby Rhine was at 
its shallowest, refugees poured across 
it night and day needing food and 
shelter. 

By the end of August, something 
had to be done. In the midst of the 
town lay a long unused machine- 
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Refugee shelter in Diepoldsau, 
Switzerland 


embroidery factory, mute witness of the change in wom- 
en’s styles in far countries. This factory was turned into 
a camp by the Red Cross at the request of the Jewish 
organizations of Switzerland, which undertook its sup- 
port. Large burlap-covered straw sacks are stretched side 
by side on its floors to serve as mattresses. Occasionally 
the straw pillows are gaily decorated. There are two neatly 
folded blankets and a sheet for each person, with hooks 
above for the few possessions brought in flight. All in all, 
this place is as wide apart as the poles from the concentra- 
tion camps which these people had so come to dread. They 
have put up a large sign reading: “Thanks to the People 
of Switzerland.” Even the police officer in charge seemed 
more of a friend than a guardian, for he told me he could 
hardly bear the situation confronted by some of those in 
his care. 

On the clear summer day I visited Diepoldsau, its usual 
sleepy streets were filled with Austrians. There were more 
than 130 men in the factory-camp. I was struck with the 
number of young men among them. (Many of the women 
and all the children had been sent to St. Gallen.) There 
were doctors, lawyers, shop: owners, clerks and even opera 
singers; but by far the largest group consisted of young 
handworkers and craftsmen. I talked to electrical workers, 
to a barber, a photographer’s assistant, a cook and a girl 
who worked at the manufacture of ladies’ petit point bags. 

One was a young woman who had finished all but the 
last quarter of her medical training when Jewish students 
were expelled from the University of Vienna. Fortunately 
she was also skilled at arts and crafts by which she hoped 
to earn her living in the Argentine. Meanwhile she was 
looking after some of her fellow refugees who had become 
ill through suffering and exposure. I 
cannot forget her as she stood there, 
sensitive and intelligent with dark, 
finely chiselled features. Looking back 
at the mountains towering above us, 
she said that hitherto she had never 
thought of herself as anything but an 
Austrian. The others I talked with 
were also passionately Austrian. They 
were all Jewish, all under the age of 
twenty-five, all from Vienna. Their 
faces lit up when I indicated that I, 
too, had loved it. When I said, “Vienna 
was a beautiful city,” a boy of eigh- 
teen looked up to say, “Ah, yes—was.” 

Many of these people had left par- 
ents or other close relatives behind 
with the realization that only for the 
young was there a shred of possibility 
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that life might begin anew elsewhere. A young electrical 
worker told how desperately tired he was of having no 
work to do, of waiting for four long weeks without any 
idea to what country he might go. A young barber 
laughed at him and said that, at the end of four months, 
he at least realized that his waiting had only begun. No 
refugee in Switzerland is allowed to work to earn any 
money whatsoever. Self-help activities, however, had been 
developed, especially classes in languages. With the excep- 
tion of one boy whose father lives in- Brooklyn, none 
expected to reach the United States. Their eyes are turned 
to South America. 


ZURICH HAS THE LARGEST NUMBER OF REFUGEES OF ALL SWITZ- 
erland. In this and other cities they are scattered, but their 
tragic problems stand out in the rooms of the Jewish 
Gemeindebunde attached to the synagogues—rooms so 
crowded that sitting is impossible even during long hours 
of waiting. As I talked with one director, a man fainted 
just outside the door. He had been forty-eight hours on 
the road from Feldkirch at the border—on foot and with- 
out food. 

It was soon after the Anschluss that between three 
and four thousand of these involuntary immigrants were 
first given permission to enter Switzerland on their way 
to other countries. Hardier refugees soon began to slip 
across the Swiss border. With the late spring and the in- 
crease in Jewish persecutions, especially in Vienna, the 
number of illegal or “black” entries—those without pass- 
port or visa or with passports forbidding return to German 
soil—increased so much that the Swiss became concerned. 
Then, in the latter part of July, word spread among the 
Jewish youth of Vienna that they would have to choose 
between leaving the country or going to the Czech frontier 
to dig trenches. A panic exodus began. At once a traffic 
in smuggling sprang up in which Nazi officials took part. 
Companies of ten, twenty or even fifty persons were 
charged thirty-two marks each and taken by bus or train 
from Vienna to the Swiss border. There they were 
searched and stripped of valuables and all money, save at 
first thirty, then later in the summer, ten marks. They 
were turned loose, usually in the dead of night, to hide in 
the shelter of bushes and wade the Rhine when the chance 
offered, One of these, a man of about fifty, who had lost 
his leg for the Austro-German cause in the last great war, 
told me that the storm-troopers who took him to the 
border had apologized for what they had to do and had 
wished him well as he went his way. 

Others were taken by train to Basle, situated directly on 
the German-Swiss border, and slipped into the Swiss city 
through doors that had ordinarily been unused in the Ger- 
man railroad station. 

The number of “black” entries into the country went on 
mounting until mid-August. Then it was that the Swiss 
government decided to abandon its ancient policy of free 
right of asylum. Like the other European countries which 
border on Germany it closed and barricaded its doors. 
Warnings were inserted in all Viennese papers. Day and 
night two patrol companies on bicycles rode up and down 
along the upper Rhine valley where access to Switzerland 
is easiest. With the adoption of an anti-Semitic policy by 
Italy on September 1, patrols were increased along the 
southern Swiss boundary as well. On all frontiers, Switzer- 
land set about the bitter task of turning back refugees 
without passport and visa, or in search of more than tem- 
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porary transit facilities. Thus they turned back a group of 
young men provided with visas for China, each owning 
only ten marks in the world. And an airplane with twelve 
men, women and children from Vienna was sent directly 
back with its unhappy cargo. The task has become so 
erueling for Swiss officials that more than one has asked 
to be relieved of border duty. Occasionally, the guards 
deliberately forget their instruction to refuse admittance, 
particularly in the cases of political refugees—of which 
there are more than 120 in Switzerland. I saw a sad-faced, 
blue-eyed young Viennese in the early twenties, who 
quietly threatened suicide if she were not admitted. Her 
husband had preceded her in the days before the Swiss 
barriers went up. She was not melodramatic, but there 
could be no return to Vienna for her, penniless, without 
work, without even a roof over her head. So the Swiss 
official allowed her to come in to join her husband, en 
route to the Argentine. 

Today, on the one hand, the officials of Switzerland are 
urged to a lenient policy by such liberal papers as the 
Arbeiterzeitung of Basle; and on the other hand to more 
drastic restriction by the Nazi-minded Grenzbote of Schaft- 
hausen and the Schweizerdegen of Zurich. 


THE BURNING QUESTION WITH ALL OF THESE PEOPLE IS 
where, where, where to go. Switzerland, with its four 
million population in its mountain valleys, has suffered 
from depression and unemployment and _ feels it cannot 
absorb the refugees. The handful of Swiss Jews—some 
18,000 divided among about 300 congregations—cannot 
indefinitely carry the burden of care. Already the refugee 
cost in Switzerland is over $50,000 a month. So help must 
be found elsewhere, and some has begun to come from 
America. There has been little attempt at publicity for 
fear of the development of anti-Semitism in Switzerland 
and of the awakening of the now unimportant Nazi or- 
ganization, the Nationale Front. The long democratic tra- 
dition and the federal nature of the Swiss government 
have thus far served to prevent these developments. But 
many people feel that the presence of great numbers of 
refugees in the country has added to the general malaise 
created by proximity to Germany in these difficult times. 
There are those who claim that only by maintaining a 
strict policy of refusal to allow refugee admission can the 
Reich be shown that she cannot dump outcasts wholesale 
on her neighbors. 

All over the world the doors of different countries have 
been tightly shut. Whither are these people to turn? The 
last week in August, the American consulate in Zurich 
reported that applications already pending for quota num- 
bers would fill their allotment for the next fifteen months. 
Although Zurich had more refugees than any other place, 
nevertheless its proportion of the total was only forty-five 
a month. The office there is crowded daily to capacity, and 
the applications run well over two hundred a week. At the 
same time, the American consulates in Germany have 
been filled with enough applications to exhaust the total 
quota for the next two years. 

Europe has gradually become the seat of collective fear 
rather than of collective security. The great stream of 
homeless knows not which way to flow. Unless the com- 
mittee established after the Evian and London conferences 
can do something tangible in the way of finding places for 
them, they seem destined to become, like Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, forever condemned to wander. 
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“Down Here” 


tings by Charles Shannon 


, this painter has taken his stand in Dixie- 
\labama he has spent most of his twenty-three 
th. The perspective gained from four years’ 
forth, at the Cleveland School of Art, first 
, then on scholarships, only sharpened his 
he must express on canvas “what this coun- 
eally means to me.” Now he is working in a 
the backwoods of his native state, helped by 
ships awarded by the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
who are devoting themselves to the social 
ilems of their part of the country. He is in- 
Negroes about him with a white friend’s un- 
h the paintings reproduced he has caught 
iving, their grace, their separateness. In 
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RLS WAITING FOR THE BUS 


One of this year’s spontaneous strikes against pay cuts in Akron 


Life Curve of a CIO Union 


by CHARLES R. WALKER 


Acme 


Consider, for example, the story of the rubber workers and their organ- 


ization, from the sitdowns of 1936 to the layoffs of 1938: a clue to 
the future of industrial unionism. 


ForRMALLY SEVERING. ALL TIES WITH ITS PARENT AND RIVAL, 
the CIO was born officially on November 9, 1935—a little 
less than three years ago. Even with the NRA’s encourage- 
ment, the AF of L had failed to storm what John L. Lewis 
used to call “the open shop citadels of America.” Between 
September 1936 and September 1937, the CIO added to 
its original eight unions with their nucleus of a million 
members, more than twenty new affiliates, and reported a 
total strength of over 4 million. In the same period the 
organizational impetus was found to be no monopoly of 
the industrial unionists and the American Federation of 
Labor added over a million members. The total union 
strength in America jumped from around 4 million in 
September 1936, to 7,500,000 in September 1938. No com- 
parable phenomenon has ever occurred in the history of 
American labor. 

The unique characteristics of the CIO are a crusading 
emphasis on industrial unionism, plus a centralized general 
staff. Hostile critics have long referred to the organization 
as a “dictatorship.” But whatever its dangers and its future, 
the Lewis command during the whirlwind campaigns of 
1936 and 1937 was both flexible and potent. This organiza- 
tional approach, however, only begins to describe the social 
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significance of a unique development. The CIO has 
always emphasized that it proposed not only a correction of 
grievances but a change in labor’s status. And it is inter- 
esting that whereas in the great wave of post-war strikes, 
76 percent were fought over wages and hours, in 1936, 50 
percent were waged—primarily—for union recognition. 
The man in the street instinctively supports a strike for 
better conditions, and opposes a strike for organization. 
Yet the CIO, although some of its tactics have made bitter 
enemies, has been more successful than any other labor 
movement in our history in winning general public 
support. Through the radio, the press and even the pulpit, 
it has been careful to offer not only higher wages, but a 
philosophy of industrial relations. (The basic elements of 
this philosophy have always been held by the AF of L, 
which failed, however, in the early days of the New Deal 
to popularize them.) Unlike organizing movements in the 
past, the present one has the advantage of the Wagner 
law and the NLRB, which define and defend the rights 
of collective bargaining and provoke the more belligerent 
of employers to accuse the government of partisanship or 
worse. Further, through Labor’s Non-Partisan League the 
CIO has itself entered politics and won and lost elections. 
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Lastly, during the six months of recession it has kept its 
economic gains to a surprising degree. In this article we 
trace the life curve of a single CIO international, which 
has exemplified in the past most of these characteristics 
and poses sharply at the moment the whole question of 
the CIO’s future. 


First U.S. Sitdown 


IN AKRON, OHIO, THE RUBBER INDUSTRY'S CAPITAL, 140 
Goodyear tire builders went to work on February 17, 1936 
at midnight. There were but two union men in the depart- 
ment—and only 400 or 500 on Goodyear’s payroll of 12,000 
workers. A supervisor started passing out layoff slips at 
3 a.m. According to tire builder Carl Hooper: “In ten 


minutes everyone in our department sat down. We stayed - 


solid and elected a committee to see the management.” In 
the union hall a few hundred Goodyear workers met and 
remembered other grievances in addition to the proposed 
layoffs, When C. D. Leslie, 210-pound tire builder, re- 
turned from a conference with management he shouted, 
“I favor shutting her down!” The workers cheered and 
left the hall. That night they threw their first picket line 
around Plant II. 

This little episode followed on the heels of what seemed 
proof of labor’s inability to organize the steel, the automo- 
bile and the rubber industry during the first organiza- 
tional wave of the NRA. It antedated by several months 
the occupation of mines and factories by French workers, 
and the great sitdown wave which inundated the United 
States in the winter of 1936 and 1937. In retrospect the 
sitdown at Goodyear—which was followed by a walkout— 
is memorable as the first of a long series of successful 
strikes led by the CIO. 

More than once Akron has anticipated social tremors 
by six to nine months, so that business men call it “the 
test tube city.” There has always been something in- 
tensely alive and electric about the at- 
mosphere of the city. For forty-five years 
it has been a rubber town and, though 
it is now trying hard to diversify, 85 
percent of its wage earners are still rub- 
ber employes in 1938. 


Rubber Town 


PIONEERS IN VULCANIZED RUBBER FOUND 
Akron a sleepy country village, and in 
thirty years transformed it into “the rub- 
ber capital of the world.” Even today, lo- 
cated among the rolling hills of northern 
Ohio, the intense factory life of the city 
seems remarkably close to the country- 
side. Wooded hills and farms can be 
reached in a ten-minute drive from the 
big cluster of rubber plants on Market 
Street. A tiny hamlet in 1870 when B. F. 
Goodrich founded a rubber mill to make 
rubber pads, garden hose and later bicycle 
tires, by 1900 Akron had a population of 
42,000, and before the crash in 1929, it 
was a city of 255,000. With the swift rise 
of the automobile industry, it attracted a 
heavy migration of farm boys from the 
Ohio countryside and later _hill-billies 
from West Virginia and neighboring 
states, to build “the nation’s tires.” At the 
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peak of Coolidge prosperity, Akron could boast two thirds 
of all the tire and tube manufacturing in the United 
States, turned out by some 40,000 rubber workers. Not 
only depressions but centrifugal forces within the industry 
itself during the next decade were to strike at the city’s 
economic health and create special problems for worker 
and employer. By 1938, the rubber payroll had shrunk to 
26,000, and only a third of the nation’s tire production 
remained as Akron’s share. 

Akron has always taken pride in being a progressive city 
—progressive not only in business enterprise, but in the 
sphere of industrial relations. For years the city has boasted 
that it paid the highest wages and many employers early 
established pensions, sickness and accident insurance, va- 
cations with pay and other measures for the welfare of 
their employes. Goodyear, distinguished as a pioneer in 
employe representation, set up in 1919 an industrial assem- 
bly to handle all matters of wage adjustment, working 
conditions, and the like. The assembly’s record in action 
received praise not only from employers but from large 
numbers of workers. In sum, up till 1933, Akron rub- 
ber employers not only successfully defended the “prin- 
ciple of the open-shop,” but recommended Akron’s 
achievements in labor relations to less progressive 
communities. 

In the early days of the NRA, rubber’s experience with 
unions followed a pattern characteristic of steel, auto, and 
other mass production industries. In June 1933, the 
national recovery act became the law of the land. So far 
as Akron, Pittsburgh, Detroit and other industrial centers 
were concerned, its most important provision was historic 
Section 7-a. Akron employers, pointing to their wage 
records, insisted that a union for rubber workers was super- 
fluous. Nonetheless, organizational response to Section 7-a 
was breathless, and an AF of L federal union was 
promptly set up in the summer of 1933, Throughout the 
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The picket line during the historic sitdown, February 1936 
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country, between 40,000 and 50,000 workers joined the 
union in a few months. A year and a half later both 
morale and membership had all but melted away. Why? 
The new unionists wanted to elect their own officers; in- 
sisted on an independent and industrial union; and 
demanded action. Denying his new recruits all three, 
William Green handpicked the union’s officials, split the 
membership into twenty-one crafts, and with the Labor 
Board’s * assistance twice dissipated popular sentiment 
for a strike. By hindsight, it is hard to conceive of a policy 
that could have been more perfectly suited to pave the way 
for the triumph of the CIO. 


Streamlined Strikes 


A LOT OF THINGS WERE ON THE MINDS OF THE EXCITED RUBBER 
workers who threw the first picket line around Goodyear 
in February 1936: anger at the inaction of the old AF 
of L leadership, anxiety over the threatened layoffs in the 
tire department, grievances over seniority rights and pro- 
motions, but above all the speed-up, a question that was 
to send 400,000 auto workers out on strike in the fall of 
1937, 

There were not more than 300 or 400 workers—out of 
Goodyear’s 12,000 employes—in that informal mass meet- 
ing which broke up and became a picket line in February. 
A forty-mile gale was blowing down Martha Avenue, and 
the thermometer touched nine below zero. The pickets 
warmed their hands around improvised braziers made of 
old oil drums filled with coal. 

Technically it was an outlaw strike, but only a few days 
later, it was backed by the Central Labor Union of Akron 
at the largest meeting in that body’s history. The 300 
delegates present let it be known they would resort to a 
general strike if necessary to defend the rights of the 
pickets against a threatened court injunction. Then one 
week after the original sitdown the union’s international 
executive board (still AF of L) met and authorized the 
strike. Significantly, John Brophy, CIO official, was present 
and offered CIO support. In the 
following week, four CIO or- 
ganizers got off the train in 
Akron. 

Like CIO strikes to follow, ob- 
servers soon spoke of the rubber 
strike as “streamlined.” It set up 
an efficient strike committee, but 
remained remarkable for its 
rank-and-file initiative. Sixty- 
eight picket posts were estab- 
lished covering an eleven mile 
area. The picket huts were 
thrown together out of old lum- 
ber, tar paper and metal from 
the automobile junkyards, and 
equipped with stoves, radios, and 
even beds. One post was near a 
manhole where an empty sewer 
passage led from the plant into 
an open field. The union hast- 
ened to halt scabs who were us- 
ing the passage as a safe entrance 
into the plant. Taking a tip from 
the Minneapolis truck drivers’ 
strike, sixty union scout cars 
roamed the city turning in in- 
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formation to strike headquarters, keeping tabs on meet- 
ings of the “company unions,” tire shipments by the com- 
pany and the movements of the police. A management 
representative complained: “The strikers took over com- 
pany property, established their own police, and ran 
things the way they liked.” 

Although workers loyal to Goodyear’s industrial assem- 
bly and the company held a big mass meeting in the 
armory, increasing numbers of sympathizers from Fire- 
stone and Goodrich swelled the picket lines, and a large 
section of the general public, not directly involved, evinced 
sympathy with the union. According to union records, 
Akron merchants contributed during the seven weeks’ 
strike some $25,000 to the union’s treasury, besides contri- 
butions of coal and food. The union was able shortly to 
hire a restaurant and serve 12,000 meals daily to pickets. 
Morale was enlivened by nightly mass meetings, radio 
talks and union statements liberally reported in the local 
press, 

The strike followed in general a pattern which in an- 
other few months was to be a familiar one. There were 
protests by loyal employes and by civic organizations, and 
rallies by the unemployed in support of the strike. The 
company asked and received a court injunction against 
picketing, which was promptly defied by the strikers. A 
famous conciliator, Edward McGrady, was dispatched 
from Washington by the Department of Labor, and 
finally toward the first of March, union negotiators and 
company representatives seemed about to approach a 
settlement. Then occurred a dramatic episode which de- 
cided the strike’s fate, and the union’s. ; 

Following the rejection by a union membership meeting 
of peace terms reached by union leaders and management, 
Goodyear promptly announced the opening of the plant 
on the following Wednesday, “to honor the rights of those 
who wished to return to their jobs.” Former Mayor 


* This refers to the old Labor Board set up by the NRA, and is not to 
be confused with the National Labor Relations Board. 
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After the strike, agents of the National Labor Relations Board conducted an election 
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Addressing 10,000 rubber workers during threatened pay cuts: 


Sparks appealed over the air for a Law and Order League 
to protect the expected back-to-work-movement, and the 
union instantly interpreted the Goodyear announcement 
as an attempt to break the strike by force. In two days 
Mr. Sparks recruited 5000 members for the Law and 
Order League, and the county sheriff enrolled 250 special 
deputies. Everyone in Akron sensed that a crisis was at 
hand. 

The union mobilized to “protect the strike.” If the ex- 
mayor could appeal to the public by air, the union could 
do likewise; and from eleven o’clock Tuesday night to 
early the next morning, it broadcast to all listeners the 
strike’s objectives and the union’s interpretation of the 
emergency. All rubber workers, including veterans, were 
asked to stand by for an emergency. The listening public 
wondered if Akron was in for civil war. By 10 a.m. there 
were between 15,000 and 20,000 workers and curiosity 
seekers at the main plant entrance. 

Similar efforts on the part of special police and law 
and order organizations in support of back-to-work move- 
ments during the next two years were to result in bloody 
clashes, notably in the Little Steel strike, and to lead to 
charges and counter-charges of coercion by both sides. 
Akron, however, offered a variant. On East Market Street 
there is a hill just before the highway reaches the end of 
a long row of smoky brick plants and the beginning of 
the main picket line. With the uniformed police in the 
lead, followed by Sheriff Flower’s deputies, the forces of 
law enforcement mounted slowly toward the strengthened 
picket line on Wednesday morning. The union strategists 
had carefully instructed their forces not to resist unless an 
effort was made to dislodge them from the picket line. 

The police advanced in silence, heavily armed with 
long range tear gas and riot guns. The pickets had col- 
lected piles of stones and a few had firearms. Half a block 
from the plant, the police broke formation and moved at 
a desultory pace into the crowd. No tear gas was dis- 
charged and no shot fired. As the officers mingled with 
the pickets, they repeated _the words: “We want no 
trouble, we’re only here to keep the peace.” The encounter 
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Wilmer Tate, Akron Industrial Union Council; Thomas Burns 

and N. H. Eagle, officers of URWA; Richard Frankensteen, of the UAWA; Congressman John Bernard of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent Sherman Dalrymple of the URWA; and the Rev. George H. Birney, Akron pastor 


on Market Street turned out to be a peaceful and blood- 
less one. When the police platoons first broke formation, 
the crowd cheered for fifteen minutes. No disorder oc- 
curred, The emergency groupings on both sides returned 
peacefully to their homes. Negotiations were resumed with 
the company, and three days later a settlement was 
reached. A victory parade followed in which 10,000 rubber 
workers participated. 

Whatever his sympathies, everyone in Akron had of 
course welcomed the bloodless outcome of Wednesday's 
crisis, but employers at the time interpreted not only the 
strike’s outcome but the episode of Wednesday as proof 
of the “complete breakdown of the forces of law and 
order in Akron.” They continued to insist that a minority, 
not over 600 rubber workers, were for the strike. The 
rest they believed had been coerced or incited to action by 
radical leaders. The union on its part claimed that the 
peaceful demonstration of strength nipped in the bud a 
movement designed to break the strike. Union spokesmen 
pointed as proof to a front page editorial appearing in 
the Beacon Journal, which had been critical of the strike, 
calling for the dispersal of the Law and Order League, 
and denouncing it as “vigilante provocation.” 

The victory was a modest one, embodying concessions 
on hours, production control, seniority rights, and partial 
union recognition. No formal contract was signed, but 
unquestionably the strike marked the beginning of the 
union’s rise to power in the rubber industry. Within a 
year, the United Rubber Workers were to treble their 
membership throughout the United States. 


A SENSATIONAL SERIES OF SITDOWNS FOLLOWED AT GOODYEAR, 
after the settlement. They proved almost as unsettling to 
management as the strike itself. There were some 200 be- 
tween March 1936 and June 1937, the majority involving 
only a few men. A Goodyear spokesman insists: “Many 
of the sitdowns had only one purpose—to force employes 
to join the URWA, to make it impossible or at least un- 
comfortable for them to work unless they join the union 
and pay its dues.” John House, president of the Goodyear 
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local, said to the writer: “The sitdowns were due to the 
continued resistance of the company to the terms of the 
settlement. After the strike, the company instead of play- 
ing ball made it as tough as they could. That’s why the 
men sat down.” 

From conversations with many Goodyear rubber work- 
ers and an examination of the record, the writer concludes 
that the union was very weak in membership even after 
the strike, and used the sitdown not only to enforce its 
rights under the settlement but also as an organizing 
device. The sitdowns at Goodyear ceased in June 1937. 


Effect of the Slump 


IN THE MONTHS FOLLOWING THE STRIKE, THE UNION MADE 
rapid progress throughout the country. By the summer of 
1937, the United Rubber Workers had participated in 50 
strikes, organized 136 locals, secured 70 signed agree- 
ments, 13 signed memorandums, and 6 closed shop con- 
tracts. It could point to a membership curve which regis- 
tered 3000 in 1935, rose to 25,000 in 1936, and reached 
75,000 just before the recession in 1937. Since then the 
union has lost about 15 percent of its dues-paying mem- 
bership. 

In August a year ago, according to Factory Manage- 
ment, weekly earnings in all rubber products were up 
10.1 percent. Akron’s Big Four all paid top wages for a 
six-hour day, and were negotiating formal agreements 
with the union. At the Labor Board elections in August, 
Goodyear voted 8 to 3, and Goodrich almost 10 to 1, 
for the union. 

Visiting Akron in the summer of 1937, I talked with 
many rubber executives. The CIO’s Little Steel strike had 
just failed of its immediate objectives; some felt that this 
and other happenings meant “a healthy setback to the 
CIO dictatorship,” and predicted a weakening of the 
union’s grip in Akron. Management, however, was ad- 
justing itself, though reluctantly, to the problem of dealing 
with the URWA, and it was my impression that—barring 
the unforeseen—the process of mutual adjustment to the 
new status in labor relations might continue indefinitely. 
But the unforeseen happened. By December the economic 
forces making for recovery in August were in sharp re- 
verse. Throughout the country employers and workers 
faced not an expanding market for rubber products but a 
contracting one. In Akron, the labor truce was broken. 

Early in the spring of 1938, the General Executive Board 
of the URWA published a protest against proposals to 
lengthen hours and reduce wages. “Such a movement,” 
the board affirmed, “would delay the reemployment of 
those now jobless, would result in even greater unemploy- 
ment than is now prevalent, and would present a severe 
threat to the wage structure of the nation.” 

Throughout the previous months, the union had suc- 
cessfully resisted wage cuts in different parts of the United 
States. 

Then early in April, the Goodrich Rubber Company 
proposed a wage cut of 10 to 20 cents an hour in Akron. 
The employers demanded a vote of the union membership 
and announced that if the vote were negative, they would 
be compelled to move 5000 jobs out of Akron. Competitive 
conditions, they said, left them no alternative. 

By the time this announcement was made, some 15,000 
Akron rubber workers had already been laid off; the 
remainder were working twenty-four hours a week. Retail 
sales had fallen 23 percent from 1937, building permits 
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were off 82 percent from 1937 figures, and thousands of 
persons were on relief. 

Not only in rubber, of course, but throughout industry, 
management and labor were facing the effects of the de- 
pression. In Akron, those effects tangled with another 
problem which had haunted the city for a decade. The 
drop from a record of two thirds of the tire production 
of the country in 1929 to a third in 1938 meant not only 
depression, but decentralization. Plants for some years had 
been moving out of Akron, and new branches springing 
up in all corners of the United States. A variety of eco- 
nomic factors were responsible, but employers were in- 
clined to put the chief onus upon the unions, which they 
accused of “freezing wages at prosperity levels.” * 


Rubber Decentralizes 


RECENTLY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS INITIATED AN 
elaborate survey to study the depressed economy of the 
South, seeking among other things a solution of the 
problem of factory migration to low wage areas. In Akron, 
last spring, both sides offered their own pragmatic solu- 
tions of the problem. 

Goodrich promptly made it clear that the question of 
further decentralization was a life and death problem for 
the city of Akron, and posed the question as civic ruin 
or wage cuts. The company pointed out that wages in 
Akron were 30 or 40 percent higher than in other parts 
of the industry, and a campaign among Akron business 
men lifted what at first appeared an issue of domestic wage 
adjustment to a plane of city-wide discussion. Within a 
month, Washington became interested and the Labor De- 
partment sent a representative into the field to study the 
issue. As feeling grew on both sides, the rubber workers 
were to hold the largest demonstration in the city’s his- 
tory against the wage cut, and Governor Davey mobilized 
3000 national guardsmen to‘stand by for any emergency. 
Two strikes, a major riot, and the threat of a city-wide 
tie-up of transportation, light and power followed. 

A day before the proposed balloting at Goodrich, the 
Akron Beacon Journal in a front page editorial said: “Call 
the emergency a gun at Akron’s head, with an itching 
finger at the trigger. That doesn’t remove the gun.... 
Meet the emergency! Vote yEs tomorrow.” 

The union on its part early made up its mind that de- 
centralization was inevitable anyway, and that the Good- 
rich ultimatum was part of a campaign to smash the wage 
structure of the rubber industry.t They replied to civic 
and business groups who called for the wage cut, with a 
newspaper and radio campaign of their own, insisting that 
wage reductions would promptly be demanded by the 
other rubber companies if the Goodrich workers voted 
yes. They envisaged a loss of $3 million a year to Akron 
merchants and workers alike. As to decentralization, they 
went to Washington and sought support for a congres- 
sional bill—“to curb companies from moving out jobs to 
escape organization and to cut wages.” Finally they called 
off the balloting at Goodrich. 


* The record shows that large Akron rubber companies established plants 
outside of Akron, made plans to establish others, or purchased property for 
that purpose several years before the arrival of the union, indicating that 
the trend toward decentralization is not a recent one. A notable instance 
was the establishment of the large Goodyear plant in Gadsden, Ala., in 1929. 


+ Commenting on this point, a union official said in criticism: “We are 
not so resigned to decentralization as the statements of the author would 
indicate. In the Goodrich dispute we believed, and still believe, that the 
threat of decentralization was just a threat to make the workers take a cut. 
We fought it on that basis. But we are not sitting back twiddling our 
thumbs and telling ourselves that decentralization is ‘inevitable.’ Far from 
it. We are doing all we can to protect our members’ jobs and homes.” 
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The chaotic events which ensued may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

On May 4, after abortive efforts to reach a compromise 
agreement, the Goodrich local voted on the company’s 
original proposal and rejected it. By a show of hands 2251 
dues-paying unionists voted for rejection, 239 for accept- 
ance. (Employers insisted that a secret ballot and the 
votes of the 6500 Goodrich employes who either were not 
union men or were remiss in their dues would have meant 
acceptance. The union replied by pointing to the 10 to 1 
Labor Board vote at Goodrich, which gave sole bargain- 
ing power to the union.) 

On May 16, Firestone renewed its contract with the 
union, confirming existing union conditions. 

With the Firestone contract behind them the union led 
a brief strike at Goodrich, which they called a “labor 
holiday.” When it was over, Goodrich signed an agree- 
ment which kept wages at their existing levels. 

Goodyear remained. Asserting that negotiations were 
getting nowhere, union leaders withdrew from confer- 
ence. Within a few hours there was a strike. 

On May 26, a serious clash occurred between pickets at 
the Goodyear plant and the police. Eye witness accounts 
differed categorically as to “who started it,” but the clash 
resulted in the injury of eighty persons. 

Claiming that the strike might be smashed by force, a 
defense committee was formed the next day, which in- 
cluded seven AF of L and seven CIO officials. A strike 
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of bus and taxi drivers and of electrical workers was 
threatened “unless the extra police were withdrawn, and 
the right of picketing restored.” A few days later, the 
company reached a tentative agreement with the union 
and the strike was over. The company promptly denied 
that the threatened actions of the defense committee had 
influenced their willingness to reach a settlement. 

What issues remain unresolved and what does the de- 
nouement of this many-sided conflict portend for the fu- 
ture of the industry and the union? Still uppermost in the 
mind of the Akron public is the question of decentraliza- 
tion. The view of rubber executives may be summarized 
as follows: Decentralization has been caused by the freez- 
ing of wages in Akron at uneconomic levels way above 
the rest of the country. The union’s position can only lead 
to the further migration of the industry from Akron, 
ruining the city, damaging the industry as a whole, and 
retarding recovery. 

The union’s position is likewise categorical. A reduction 
of wages in a key spot in a key industry would have been 
the signal for a general breakdown of the wage structure 
in Akron and throughout the nation. The decentralization 
argument is a bogey. There will be decentralization any- 
way. Our policy enforced by recent strikes will maintain 
purchasing power and hasten recovery.** 


What’s Ahead? 


THE QUESTION I ASKED MYSELF AFTER TALKING TO BOTH SIDES 
was: Will the rubber industry attempt to solve its many 
economic problems—including decentralization—on the 
basis of the new status of labor relations which the CIO 
has established; or will it revert after a long and costly war 
of attrition to the open shop? 

One national rubber executive said to me: “The CIO is 
communist. They tried it in Russia and it didn’t work.” 

Another executive analyzing the 1936 strike and the sig- 
nificance of the rise of trade unionism in rubber told his 
supervisory group: “Certain forces were building up 
within this organization [before the 1936 strike] which 
we didn’t recognize, or if we recognized them we didn’t 
realize their gravity, or if we did, we didn’t do anything, 
or enough things about it....It does no special good to 
damn the union or blame Mr. Lewis. The question is: 
Where do we go from here?” 

On many problems it is difficult to see a meeting 
ground between management and the union, and yet in 
department after department and plant after plant that 
I studied, the foundation for day to day collective bar- 
gaining, despite all setbacks, is being painfully laid, a 
foundation which, in my opinion, neither the depression 
nor removal of more jobs out of Akron will destroy. 
Whatever the judgment of certain employers about CIO 
economics, the maintenance of effective strength during 
the recession is, I am convinced, a more crucial argument 
for the permanent integration of the movement in our 
economic structure than the sensational union victories 
of 1936 and 1937. In Akron, I predict compromises will be 
made. Crises like the present may appear to be wrecking 
the industry, the union or both, but in the long run 
neither will succumb. In my judgment a new status in 
labor relations in the rubber industry is in the making. 


** The union makes the further point that on the questi e 
differential between Akron and other areas, there ce as bite 
the differential: 1. By reducing wages in Akron. 2. By increasing them else- 
where. They point to the report by Hinrichs of the U. S. Department of 
Labor in the Goodrich wage controversy, which indicated that through the 


organizing efforts of the union the differential between Akron and outside 
points was decreasing. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS) 


Victory—By Whom and for What? 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


THE WEISENHEIMERS ARE TELLING US ALL ABOUT IT; NOT 
only what was done and what it means, but what ought 
to have been done. Especially Americans who “told you 
so,” who think Great Britain and France should have 
done or refrained from doing this or that, but that the 
United States had and still has no responsibility save to 
“our own business” .. . and our own skins. Oh, yes, they 
applaud the messages which President Roosevelt sent to 
Hitler, Mussolini, et al. However poor we are at partici- 
pating, we always have been grand at preaching! Particu- 
larly when we don’t have to practice any of it. Reminds 
me of a drawing I saw in my boyhood in one of the comic 
papers, of a boy fearfully trying to rescue the baseball from 
in front of a fierce-looking bulldog, while another sat on 
the fence in safety, crying: 

“Grab the ball, Jimmy! I'll stand by while you do it!” 

Wiser than I is he who knows, bolder than I he who 
even pretends that he knows, whether or what if anything 
the world has gained, net, by what those four men, Cham- 
berlain, Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini, representing Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy, the four great powers 
of Europe which in the last analysis can both say and do, 
did at Munich in those last days of September. Two weeks 
before, as the skies grew blacker and a world-wrecking 
war seemed a matter of days or even hours, a wise and 
exceedingly well informed friend of mine said this: 

“My guess is that we shall have a new crisis a day for 
thirty days; but that when we look back over the thirty 
days we shall see things on the whole better than they 
were.” 

Well, so it seems as I write. Better for the moment. If 
you don’t think so, I ask you to consider how much bet- 
ter off Czechoslovakia, for example, would have been as 
you read these words with the soil of Bohemia and 
Moravia again as so often over the centuries a cockpit of 
war—this time such as never was before in Europe; her 
beautiful cities and villages in ruins. And at the same time 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome and whatnot other great 
cities of England, France, Germany, Italy, smashed and 
reeking with horror—crowded streets become shambles 
under the bombs of air raids. And to what profit at the 
end? At least there is a semblance of peace, another 
breathing space. 


Just Now I rotp AN AMERICAN DOCTOR, A NOMINALLY IN- 
telligent man, that I must write something about all this, 
and hardly knew what to say. 

“T’ll write it for you,” he said, “brief and to the point— 
all the point there is. Two words: Damn Hitler!” 

“And how about Mussolini?” 

“Damn both of them!” he cried. “Damn the whole boil- 
ing of Europeans and European politics and wars. Thank 
God for the Atlantic Ocean! The less we have to do with 
those people, the better.” 

“Tf only it were as simple as that!” I said. 

To have any intelligent understanding of what has 
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been happening and has. yet to happen, one must put him- 
self back into the psychology of 1918-19, which produced 
that hell’s brew of hate and revenge against Germany 
known as the Versailles “peace” treaty, together with its 
collaterals of various titles affecting her allies. At that time 
we were damning the Kaiser—there were those who de- 
manded even that that luckless German autocrat, who in 
comparison seems now to have been absurdly innocuous, 
should be personally hanged by the neck. There was 
opportunity then really to pacify the world: but it went 
unheeded. Search those treaties for any flicker of gen- 
erosity toward the vanquished; you will search in vain, 
save in the covenant of the League of Nations. Note the 
exception, for it is vital. The dominant purpose of those 
“peace makers”—in particular the French and British as 
then represented—was to ruin Germany now and forever, 
not only materially by devastating penalties reaching far 
into the future, but spiritually by humiliation, including 
the confession of exclusive “war guilt” wrung at the point 
of the bayonet from men who had no alternative but to 
assume that guilt. Today’s events are the logical, inevi- 
table consequence of that brewing. It was folly to imagine 
that a great nation of sixty million proud, warlike, greatly 
resourceful people could be indefinitely kept under the 
yoke in any such fashion. Hitler and Hitlerism are the 
natural result, and it has taken only twenty years to bring 
it about. A fearful price the world is paying and has yet 
to pay for that folly. 

Czechoslovakia is at the moment the goat. Upon her 
has been laid the burden of the sin. What will be left of 
her when we get to even an ad interim audit of the ac- 
count we cannot tell. It will be luck rather than manage- 
ment if out of it comes a coherent Czech unit, neutralized 
after the manner of Switzerland and safe from a further 
swallowing a la Austria, which it would appear nobody is 
either able or disposed to prevent. 

The one thing registered beyond ‘doubt by the proce- 
dures of late has been that pacts and promises are worth- 
less; that for the time being we are back in the era of 
force; as Wordsworth put it at Rob Roy’s Grave: 


The good old rule... 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The forces—and they are mighty—which could modify 
or control the operation of that rule, are scattered in pur- 
pose and fearful under the threats of blackmail, which 
they have only too good reason to believe would be car- 
ried out. 


MasarYK DID NOT WANT THE SUDETEN GERMANS IN HIS NEW 
synthetic country. He always was solicitous both as to their 
loyalty and as to the treatment they would receive from 
the Czechs themselves. In his own account of the creation 
of Czechoslovakia,* which is mighty interesting reading 
now, he tells of a Czech proposal, which I suspect to have 
been his own, “to cede a part of German Bohemia to 
Germany.” This part was largely the Sudeten region. But 
several factors ruled otherwise. In the first place, Benes 
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and other influential Czechs insisted that the new state 
should include all of the ancient Bohemian crownlands, 
not only for sentimental reasons but because the moun- 
tains themselves formed a natural boundary and an indis- 
pensable bulwark of defense. Oddly, too, the Sudeten 
Germans themselves at that time thought they would be 
better off in a free Czechoslovakia than in enslaved Ger- 
many crushed under the burden of the war penalties. But 
the principal motive operating in the peace conference was 
that of the hard-boiled would-be destroyers of Germany, 
who would allow only over their dead bodies a single inch 
of old dismembering Austria-Hungary to be given to the 
surviving Germany. 

Other uncongenial additions were so to speak nailed on 
to the new state, bound to make trouble sooner or later. 
Ten years ago in Prague I asked Dr. Benes himself—he 
was then foreign minister, “Keeper of the Bridgehead,” I 


called him in what I wrote—what they wanted of the long 


strip of Hungary, full of simon-pure Hungarians, down 
along the southern border. He pointed out to me that it 
afforded the only way of railroad access to eastern Slo- 
vakia and the Ruthenian part of the country. As for 
Teschen, the mining region which the Poles have just 
grabbed back again—nobody gave that to Czechoslovakia; 
they “must” have the coal, and just took it. 

And it is the bare truth the Czechs have not been over- 
considerate toward their minorities. For example, in al- 
most wholly German Carlsbad in 1928 I did not find a 
single German in any public office . . . the Czechs monopo- 
lized them all. It was pardonable; for centuries the Bo- 
hemians have been a German footmat and this was their 
chance to get square; but all these things have contributed 
to today’s result. Now the Germans have the whip again. 
They hold the Czechs in contempt. In New York, the 
other day, a German woman said to me: 

“It is horrible to think of the Czechs ruling Germans. 
It’s well enough that they should rule Slovaks, but—never 
Germans!” 

Dr. Masaryk devoted a considerable section of his book 
to this matter of the relations of his people to the minori- 
ties. And he warned especially against the chauvinism now 
poisoning the world. Said he for example: 


To a positive nationalism, one that seeks to raise a nation 
by intensive work, none can demur. Chauvinism, racial or 
national intolerance, not love of one’s own people, is the foe 
of nations and of humanity. Es 

Chauvinism (he says in another place) that is to say, politi- 
cal, religious, racial or class intolerance has wrought the down- 
fall of all states. . . . Chauvinistic imperialism wrecked the 
Portuguese World-Empire. The same lesson is taught by the 
fall of Austria and Hungary, Prussia-Germany and Rus- 
sia—they who take the sword shall perish by the sword. 


Established thus by force, however justified by historic 
tradition and inspired by undying aspirations of an uncon- 
querable spirit, the continuing existence of Czechoslovakia 
depended, and more than ever now depends, upon the 
good faith and affirmative support of those who created 
it; as well as upon the self-restraint and the selfish motives 
of the great neighbor who just now has snatched many 
pounds of flesh, along with much life blood. The resigna- 
tion of President Benes, who in every sense is Masaryk’s 
spiritual heir as he was his fighting comrade and confi- 
dant, symbolizes the truth of the Psalmist’s admonition 
against putting trust in princes. At the moment, under the 
conditions dramatized at Munich, it is equally injudicious 
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to rely upon treaties, pacts and promises—of anybody. 
The shrieking lesson of today would appear to be, as 
Edward Hayes puts it in his Ballads of Ireland, “Put your 
trust in God; but mind to keep your powder dry!” And 
when you are a little fellow, with scant powder and no- 
body disposed to,give you any more—it’s just too bad. 
As for trusting in God . . . we cannot always be certain 
that He wants what we want. The other day I heard of 
an old gardener’s reply to the admiring remark of a neigh- 
bor who leaning over the fence said, “That’s a wonderful 
garden you and God have made.” 

“Aye, so it is, but—ye should hae seen it when only God 
was takin’ care o’t!” 


NoNE CAN ANSWER THE QUESTION POSED IN THE CAPTION 
over this article. To call what we have “Peace” is to abuse 
the word. Real peace is a dynamic, not a static thing. Wel- 
come as is the respite from immediate conflict, we are still 
deep in the woods, and headed—whither? There is a lull 
at the center of a cyclone. 

Just now I spoke of the saving exception in the Treaty 
of Versailles: its interwoven provision for the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. Even the alteration of the 
boundaries of Czechoslovakia lies within the provisions of 
that covenant. Article XIX specifically contemplates “the 
reconsideration of treaties which have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” . 
Under this provision all boundaries established by the 
peace treaties could be reconsidered, and would be were 
the powerful members of the league high-minded and 
unselfish enough to act in good faith. But three of them 
had other motives; they could not tolerate the judgment 
of the neighbors upon their actions, actual and contem- 
plated. Japan quit when the league denounced its kidnap- 
ping of Manchuria; Italy would not submit to interference 
with its outrage upon Ethiopia; Germany had not the 
patience to await justice at the hands of the league—and 
had, one may acknowledge, the best excuse. The United 
States, in whose heart the league was conceived, with no 
excuse at all save those of politics, Wilson-hating and 
refusal to stand its share of sacrifice in the international 
task, ducked all responsibility and has stood aloof, sneer- 
ing and sabotaging all through those first years of struggle 
to establish world peace upon a footing of world coopera- 
tion. We are greatly responsible for the state of the world 
today. 

It is neither the business nor within the power of any 
one nation or minority group of nations to police the 
world. That old “White Man’s Burden” stuff, aside from 
being far out of date, is bunk, pure and simple—as much 
so as the Pan-German delusion that Germany has any right 
or duty to impose its “ideology” upon mankind . . . even 
for that matter upon its own unhappy minorities. Neither 
is it the obligation of any nation—specifically one such as 
our own which has refused to accept any responsibility 
for the policing—to hand out pious advice and admoni- 
tions to the rest. From that point of view one may restrain 
his enthusiasm even for President Roosevelt’s however 
personally sincere and eloquent preachments to the 
rest of the world from behind our bulwark of smug 
isolation. Up to now we are open to the rebuke attributed 
to Henry IV of France: 


“Have leave to hang thyself, my brave Peronne! We 
fought . . . and you were not there!” 
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A People’s University 


. 


by ALVIN JOHNSON 


Public libraries can really keep us educated if we enlarge their scope to 


include more than quantity circulation of books. Advice by an educator 


who has just completed a study of our urban library systems. 


‘THERE ARE THREE POSSIBILITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
an effective system of adult education. The first is the 
extension of the work of the public schools, the colleges 
and universities, into this field. The second is the develop- 
ment into an independent educational system of the vari- 
ous tentative private or cooperative plans now in opera- 
tion. The third is to develop the public library into a 
permanent center of adult education, informally, a peo- 
ple’s university. 

As to the first alternative, there is every reason why the 
schools and colleges should undertake so much of adult 
education as is really belated adolescent education. A man 
who for some reason, within or without his control, has 
failed to graduate from highschool or college may resolve 
to make up this lack in his later years. He may want a 
belated diploma or degree, or perhaps he wants merely to 
work up his competence in certain fields, mathematics, 
elementary science, languages. When our student has 
concluded his courses, he will stand, like any other gradu- 
ate, at the threshold of real adult education. 

Adult education proper involves the application by each 
individual of the resources of a fairly trained mind to the 
issues that press in upon his experience. The issues need 
not be contemporary in their data, but they need to be 
immediate in their bearing, vital to the citizen of the 
present. Adult education cannot thrive under compulsions 
and rewards. It therefore transcends the experience and 
rejects the technique of the school and college teacher. In- 
deed, the adult needs not a teacher but a leader (a leader 
as the term was understood before the days of Musso- 
lini and Hitler), a person who has experienced the same 
néed and is one lap ahead. 

Voluntary organizations for study and discussion come 
nearer to meeting the requirement of a good adult edu- 
cational set-up. The one grave weakness of such organi- 
zations is their fleeting character. Almost everyone has 
joined forums, lunch clubs, dinner clubs in high hopes 
of a continuous experience of competent discussion, only 
to find the organization breaking up when every member 
has said his say often enough to be boring. 

The public library has, as a first requisite of leader- 
ship in the adult educational field, control of the supply 
of books. And books, I may repeat, contain the better 
part of the essentials of adult education. The public li- 
brary has built up its scheme of behavior in relation to a 
public which, unlike the school population, refuses to 
submit to compulsion. Adult education can deal only with 
volunteers. The public library, north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, is remarkably free from censorship, and the 
real adult despises censorship, doubts that any honest 
conclusions can be reached where one side is suppressed. 
The public library, with its numerous branches, is in a 
position to reach a larger proportion of the population 
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of a city than any other institution except the public 
schools. 13 | 

As matters stand today there are many obstacles, none 
of them, I believe, insuperable to the occupation by the 
library of its rightful place as leader in the movement 
for adult education. 

The first of these obstacles is the rather touching mod- 
esty of the librarians themselves, immolated to the ideal 
of standing in an ancillary position to an abstraction, as 
I have noted above—the assumed desires of the public. 
In consequence of the misplaced commercial principle of 
giving the public what it wants, an excessive proportion 
of the library funds is devoted to the purchase of books 
of no real educational significance. One rather small and 
cramped library purchased last year nine hundred fiction 
titles. I am not singling out fiction for attack. I believe 
that there is, on the whole, more trash in the year’s crop 
of “serious” books than in the crop of fiction. I believe 
that there are many more works of fiction essential for 
one who wishes to know the world than works of any 
other character. The point I wish to make is that it is 
the baneful modesty of the librarians, needing to be bucked 
up by stupendous circulation figures, that makes them 
waste their meager funds and work overtime to meet 
demands for books that have no other reason for attract- 
ing a public than the seductive get-up of a blurb or the 
whim of a famous reviewer who never reads books. If 
such books entertain the reader, let him join a circulating 
library or book club and pay for his entertainment, as 
he pays for movies and other harmless pastimes. 


ANOTHER AND GRAVER OBSTACLE IS THE DIFFICULTY IN FIND- 
ing the right kind of books. In pure literature this is no 
problem. One may draw on the publications of twenty- 
five hundred years. In the physical and social sciences a 
book that was extremely important ten years ago may be 
quite irrelevant and unreadable today. It may sound like 
a paradox to say that serious books, as a rule, are ephem- 
eral; light books, if of literary merit, are long lived. This 
is, however, literally true. 

What is more, the professional critics are far more com- 
petent in their judgment of pure literature, heavy or light, 
than in their judgment of books purporting to be serious. 
No substantial critic was ever taken in by Hall Caine or 
Richard Harding Davis, but a great many able critics 
were taken in by Major C. H. Douglas and his Social 
Credit. If ever the libraries are to meet the just demands 
of the public for authentic work in the sciences, they will 
have to build up their own system of book reviewing. 
They cannot depend on the popular reviews, nor can they 
guide themselves by the reviews in the technical journals, 
which are likely to take the form of a running commen- 
tary on a discussion known only to the initiate. 
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Even if this plan were followed, the libraries would 
find themselves handicapped often by the sheer lack of 
usable literature on issues of immediate importance. Only 
economic scholars can write competently on economic 
issues, but unfortunately, they write as a rule for other 
economic scholars, omitting steps in the argument al- 
ready familiar to scholars, using jargon to which schol- 
ars, but no one else, have been immunized. If the libraries 
are to play their proper part in adult education, they will 
probably have to get out books of their own, prepared for 
their own needs. Readable books, and also sound ones. 
Small and inexpensive books, so that when a forum is 
organized with four hundred members, it will not be 
necessary to try to enlighten them through access to 
just four copies of the best book and a miscellaneous 
quantity of books “just as good,” or not so good. 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the development of the’ 


library as a real adult educational institution is the inade- 
quacy of personnel. No matter how carefully selected the 
books are, no matter how many improvements may be 
made in the available literature, adult education will de- 
pend heavily upon personnel. By and large, men and 
women require the stimulus of group activity if they 
are to enter seriously upon educational activity. They 
cannot be dragooned into education, but they can be led. 
This function of leadership needs to be undertaken by 
the public library, as the one permanent organ of adult 
education in most communities. 

This means that members of the library staff must be 
active in organizing groups within the library premises, 
insofar as these will accommodate such activity, and 
outside the library insofar as this is practicable. The 
staff will need to enlist in the common cause whatever 
volunteer leadership there may be in the community—and 
usually there is much more potential leadership than one 
supposes. And here again the question arises: Can the 
underpaid and overworked staff of our typical public 
library load any such additional burden upon themselves? 

A further question arises: Is the library personnel se- 
lected and trained for any such function? The answer 
to this question will have to be negative. On the whole the 
ideals and objectives of library schools are of the char- 
acter of pure librarianship, the impartial custodianship 
and administration of books. What draws students into 
the library field may be love of books and desire to serve 
educational ends, but this is by no means universally the 
case. The profession is notoriously underpaid but secure, 
and many persons strike for it as for other professions, 
for no better reason than lack of other opportunities. _ 
For ALL THAT, ONE IS POWERFULLY IMPRESSED BY THE NUM- 
ber of persons in the libraries who are live, eager, in love 
with books and counting it a privilege to awaken an edu- 
cational interest in the chance patron. If in politics we 
get about the kind of officials we deserve, in our library 
service we get better than we deserve. 

Nevertheless, when we make up our minds to develop 
the adult educational possibilities of the libraries, we shall 
have to supplement our library training in administration 
with more adequate training in the educational meaning 
of books and in the organization of educational groups. 
I do not ignore the fact that the mere physical adminis- 
tration of a great library is a huge task, requiring the 
services of an able chief and a staff devoted to the one 
job of the acquisition and cataloguing and handling of 
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books. But this part of the library service is onty a means, 
though an indispensable means, to an end, the best ser- 
vice to the public. And this best service is adult education. 

I have reserved for the last the obstacle that most mem- 
bers of the library profession would put first: finances. 
The libraries are, of all the public services, the most noto- 
riously starved. They were kept on small commons in 
time of prosperity. In time of depression they are first to 
suffer drastic cuts; with recovery they are the last to find 
their appropriations restored. The suggestions I have made 
involve increased expenditures. Some money could be 
saved by cutting down on the purchase and circulation of 
second-rate books. But to do a real adult educational job 
the library would need not only a larger personnel but a 
personnel much better paid, in order that those now in 
the profession may be stimulated to more eager activity, 
and in order that more of the promising material of the 
generation may be drawn into the profession. Expense is 
also involved in my suggestion that the libraries, instead 
of waiting for the miracle of a volunteer readable book at 
the crucial moment when an issue fills the public mind, 
should undertake to get such a book or pamphlet written 
and published cheaply, to permit each library to supply’ 
copies abundantly enough for real adult educational work. 


EvEN THE SUGGESTION THAT THE LIBRARIES CUT DOWN ON 
the acquisition of books that meet a transient demand but 
are worth little or nothing will appear to many as an ex- 
ample of facile judgment having no regard to the finan- 
cial practicabilities of the situation. The trashiest book 
swells the figures for circulation, and the figures for cir- 
culation make an important part of the argument for in- 
creased appropriations. How often have not library boards 
put to deaf city councils the argument: our circulation is 
two million; our rival city has a circulation of one mil- 
lion, yet it has a larger appropriation than we have. 

I do not believe that the circulation figures impress 
the city authorities even so much as they should. From 
what I could ascertain, through conversations with promi- 
nent citizens in many cities, the library is regarded chiefly 
as the supplier of light entertainment gratis. To my 
criticism of a city because it had failed to restore its library 
appropriations, the defense was usually a variant of the 
argument that there was no particular reason why the city 
should spend money to supply new fiction gratis to per- 
sons who probably paid no taxes and ought to be happy 
tc have access to old fiction, just as good. The prominent 
citizens are proud of what the library does by way of 
assisting people to find opportunities for training, and of 
what it does by way of direct aid to occupational recon- 
ditioning. They are usually proud of the reference service. 
But the circulation figures leave them cold. 

It would be foolish and unjust to fail to acknowledge 
the fact that the American public library, as it stands to- 
day, is a remarkable achievement, indeed one of the out- 
standing American contributions to civilization. I know 
of no department in our national life that exhibits a 
greater proportion of able and devoted leaders, men and 
women of outstanding personality whose work will live 
on beyond them, beneficently. They have had a broad 
base for an institution that will have an even greater fu- 
ture when it shall boldly take to itself the leadership in 
adult education, which it alone is capable of developing, 
and shall make itself over into a people’s university, 
sound bulwark of a democratic state. 
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WHAT TRANSFIGURATION ON WHAT ROAD TO Damascus INSPIRED 
many young Americans, about the turn of the century, with 
a divine discontent about the social and cultural philosophy of 
their native land, and sent them forth as evangels of a new 
political morality and economic justice? Here was one of the 
great revolutions in the American spirit, yet no social his- 
torian has quite deciphered its origins. We are wise now 
about the closing of the frontier, the transplanting of Euro- 
pean socialism, the impact of the new technology, but these 
do not explain the human revolt. To the eager and ignorant 
young men and women, especially of the Middlewest and 
West, the inspiration seemed to come out of the air: they suf- 
fered a change of heart. Why hearts change is perhaps beyond 
disclosure by reason. 

As a sharer of the transition I offer minor evidence. In 
1904 I voted for the ineffable Alton Parker, “the Sage of the 
Esopus,” and in 1908 I voted for Eugene Debs. I gave up the 
Democratic tradition of a southern family, not because I 
understood Marxism (nor I suspect did Debs) but because I 
was being convinced by certain authors that political corrup- 
tion was undermining this American democracy we loved, 
and that a whole submerged level of our folk were suffering 
poverty, misery, ugliness because of economic injustice. Lin- 
coln Steffens was one of the writers, and for many people his 
Shame of the Cities marked the end of acquiescent com- 
placency. Jack London was another, and his raw documents 
on the lives of “the people of the abyss,” drawn from his 
experience as oyster-pirate, hobo, day laborer, contributed to 
the angry discontent of men of good will. 

Measure their final achievements as you will, these men 
were forces in their day: they helped change men’s hearts. 
Very welcome, therefore, are The Letters of Lincoln Steffens, 
and the life of Jack London by Irving Stone. To some older 
folks they offer the melancholy nostalgic pleasure of under- 
standing better the fineness and folly of old half-won battles, 
and the satisfaction of realizing how much of the better life 
has been achieved for many plain Americans. The conscience 
of the people no longer tolerates some of the evils these cru- 
saders attacked. To the younger generation, faced with new 
evils, they should prove instructive and not uninspiring. 
Youth may learn here the price men pay—in private life, in 
error and failure, in dull day-by-day labors, in the arduous 
battle to preserve their own faiths—to gain one step in social 
progress. The common secret of London and Steffens was 
their love for people, their respect for the man himself. That 
love and respect we shall need bitterly in the coming years. 

It is as a human spirit, triumphing over its illegitimacy, his 
confused childhood, his scanty education, his stupefying toil, 
his early initiation into a life of violence, and his betraying 
animal vigor, that Mr. Stone presents Jack London. This 
Welsh-Irishman of the Pacific Coast had'a spark of cosmic 
energy. He burned. And his gay reckless boyish fire warmed 
and inspired others. When he came into a room life grew 
brighter. That impression of radiant charm remains over the 
years from the night a little literary club of undergraduates 
in a state university gave him a supper after his lyceum talk 
to the college. What he said has vanished, but how he ate and 
drank and laughed, scolded and cheered us, his wondering 
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admirers, sticks in memory. He was as strange as a comet, 
as lovable as a brother. At the station toward dawn, still 
sparkling, he picked up a Japanese valet and twelve pieces of 
luggage! Comrade London went off to fight for the revolution 
in the trappings of the enemy. 

He was not insincere; he just loved life and all its sensa- 
tions, from sailing near to death in the South Seas to the 
symbols of conspicuous waste. He was split by a duality that 
was evidenced by many of that odd transitional generation. 
Born under the old standards, they struggled toward the new. 
They were Americans and they wanted the things Americans 
loved—land and a family. Jack London burned out at forty- 
one, a suicide, because all his life he had carried family obli- 
gations, never gotten his marriage relations in order, and 
ended writing furiously below his level to establish a grand 
communal-agricultural estate in a California valley. There he 
hoped his first wife and his daughters would come to live. 
The wiser and happier Lincoln Steffens early bought some 
Connecticut acres and built a home, and in his later years 
enjoyed the supreme happiness of having a son. Read his let- 
ters about Peter and to Peter, and you will learn what these 
reformers wanted for all Americans—a social matrix for 
happy families. 


Lonpon’s BIOGRAPHER DOES A GRAND JOB IN REVEALING THE 
brilliant human being, but overestimates, I think, his signifi- 
cance to our literature. He had the story teller’s magic; he 
fascinated his millions of readers with novel backgrounds, 
Alaska, the Pacific sealing-ship, the South Seas; he wrote our 
first cave man stuff, compact of his own hard experience 
tinctured with a philosophy drawn from Spencer, Marx and 
Nietzsche. His romantic realism helped break up the genteel 
tradition. But stirring as The Sea Wolf, Martin Eden, John 
Barleycorn were, they were not great novels. They did give 
him prestige, glamor, and an audience, so that his studies of 
submerged workers and his propaganda for socialism were 
read in strange places, even in the colleges. Jack London was 
a force and a symbol: his incandescence lit up unknown 
jungles of society so many young men were moved to cure 
their evils. That service should not be forgotten. 

Lincoln Steffens was forever the great reporter, but a re- 
porter who “cared like hell” to get the meaning of men and 
events across to people so they would understand causes and 
seek not to crucify bad men flung up by the system, but to 
change the system. When he could not report in print, he 
wrote these letters—so numerous, so vivid, and so wise that 
one wonders where he got time to fill pages to his family, 
friends, to Jack Reed, Colonel House, Edward Filene, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, to Ella Winter and his son. They 
are a brilliant supplement to his classic autobiography. Yet 
they were never written for posterity, never stylized; they are 
rich in domestic detail, people—kindly, gay, humane, Steffen- 
esque. The author was on the “inside” of a whole generation; 
he grew every day from the harsh initiation as a New York 
police reporter through the years of muckraking until he 
became the adviser and envoy of statesmen and a connoisseur 
of revolutions. What a man! 

What did Steffens contribute to the social revolution of the 
1900’s? First, he and his colleagues under S. S. McClure (who 
was himself a force) told us things about the United States 
we did not know. He hooked up political corruption with the 
economic system. Having become an expert in the pathology 
of municipal government he proclaimed that we must nat 
dose the symptoms but remove the causes. That idea he im- 
planted so deep that we are still grubbing at the roots of 
monopoly and finance control. We have learned so much and 
done so much that we are likely to forget that Steffens dug 
loose the facts that woke us up. 


sos pap ase 


Steffens was a catalytic that changed the chemistry of men’s 
spirits. He was not always effective at finding answers, as the 
experiment in remolding Boston showed, but he stirred up 
others to find them. Read the letters to Tom Johnson, Brand 
Whitlock, Fred Howe, the La Follettes, and see how he lent 
wisdom and courage. Or to young men like Jack Reed and 
Upton Sinclair to see his yeast at work. He did something to 
young men; he was one of the elements in the new air. 

The wisdom of the reporter who gets the facts and inter- 
prets them with plain hardboiled common sense is best re- 
vealed in his letters from Europe after the armistice. He was 
a prophet whose forecasts are still coming true, but without 
honor then. The correspondents he always helped would not 
recognize his news. The Russian Revolution was a fact, and 
for him later the principal fact, but Lloyd George and the rest 
would not face Russia. “One war is planted here already— 
when we set up France with a declining population next door 
to a growing nation, Germany.” Again: “Here there is right- 
eousness and impossible desires, which are not pro-German, 
but just plain German: Imperialism.” On pages 465 and 466 
there is a prognosis of twenty years’ history so true that it 
gives us the feeling of recognition one has in nightmares. In 
that week in April 1918 the good reporter reached the moun- 
tain top. Had we understood his words we should not today 
face terror. 

That wisdom and his whole career were born of one source, 
his humanitarian zeal, his love for men. He hated only one 
thing—hate. So he discovered good in bosses, he was ever try- 
ing to save men from hate—Debs, the McNamaras, Mooney; 
he found somehow in revolution the hope that suffering 
masses could win happier lives. His love for his family, his 
wife, his son, for all men, made his life greater than his ca- 
reer. We are lucky to have these souvenirs of a humane soul 
that tempered his generation, the young men will be lucky to 
find a like shining exemplar to teach them the hatred of hate. 


Health Insurance 


HEALTH INSURANCE, by Louis S. Reed. Harper. 281 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THIS Is ANOTHER EXCELLENT AND CLEAR-SIGHTED BOOK BY A 
former staff member of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care. In succinct and balanced chapters, the author develops 
the chief ills of medical care in this country. He shows how 
the irregular incidence of medical costs prevents individuals 
from foreseeing and saving to meet them. A large section of 
the population, therefore, feels itself unable to afford medical 
attention. This causes a considerable percentage of the medical 
profession to be grossly underemployed. It also necessitates 
gratuitous service in an appreciable proportion of the cases 
and leads to a high ratio of unpaid accounts. The idealism of 
the medical profession, although higher than in most lines of 
work, is nevertheless being partially undermined by commer- 
cial practices such as the overcharging of patients, fee splitting 
(with an attendant encouragement of unnecessary operations), 
and the selection of specialists on other bases than innate 
qualifications. The drug and medicine industry is almost 
entirely commercialized, and injurious self-medication is fos- 
tered by the high cost to the individual of medical care. 

Mr. Reed’s proposed basic remedy is that of most students 
of the subject, namely, social insurance. By this means, small 
payments on the part of the great masses of the population 
would provide them with protection against the individually 
unforeseeable costs. It would also sweep into the field of 
medical care such a large volume of cases that the average 
income of physicians would be at least maintained, and prob- 
ably increased, even though the unit charges for services were 
reduced. Mr. Reed shows himself a realist when he points out 
that while a strict insurance system upon the European model 
would care for the industrially employed population, it 
would not do so for the self-employed population who form 
a respectable proportion in all states, and an actual majority 
in most of the southern states and in the agricultural common- 
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... encyclopedic on cooperative methods! 


CONSUMERS’ 
COOPERATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, P. SARGANT FLOR- 
ENCE, ROBERT PEERS, and Others. Americans 
looking for guidance in appraising and organizing consumer 
cooperative enterprises will find this comprehensive exam- 
ination of English experience invaluable. . . It must 
henceforth form an indispensable part of the education of 
every cooperative official and committeeman.’'—Sidney Webb. 
“I hope the cooperative movement will treat with the 
seriousness it deserves this impressive examination of its 
condition.’’—Harold J. Laski. Price $4.00 


. . . particularly timely! 


LABOR LAWS 
IN ACTION 


By JOHN B. ANDREWS. A life-long authority on 
labor legislation here summarizes governmental activities to 
enforce laws made for the protection of millions of workers 
and compares our law enforcing machinery with that of 
Great Britain. Students, legal advisers, and everyone con- 
cerned with labor laws, their creation and enactment, will 
value this up-to-the-minute study. Price $3.00 


... urgent issue before Congress! 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


By LOUIS S. REED. The inadequacies of medical care 
among low-income groups claim public attention in view of 
proposed legislation. Know all the facts and figures behind 
this proposal so that you can act intelligently regarding 
support of current proposals. Here they are—pro and con— 
by a man who knows his subject thoroughly—a one-time 
member of the famous Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. ‘*. . . There is perhaps no one in the country better 
qualified to speak on the subject of health insurance... 
This book presents a program which Congress might well 
consider immediately.’’—John A. Kingsbury. Price $3.00 


. . - best seller to social work executives! 
CLARENCE KING’S 


SOCIAL AGENCY 
BOARDS 


And How to Make Them Effective 


A manual on effective operation of all social agency boards, 
private and public. Tells how to organize them, how to 
run them, what their responsibilities are and what should 
be their relation to the executives, their organization and 
the community. * . information which every civic- 
minded citizen who has an interest in any kind of private or 
public welfare agency will find desirable and necessary as 
well as stimulating in the assumption and furtherance of his 
responsibility.’’"—Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. $1.25 


At your bookstore or for FIVE DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION from 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49E.33rdSt.,N. Y. 
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wealths west of the Mississippi. He proposes, therefore, a 
dual system for providing medical care, namely, health insur- 
ance for the industrialized states, and social medicine sup- 
ported by taxes in the agricultural states. The federal govern- 
ment would give financial aid to both, which would be 
derived from a payroll tax of approximately 1.5 percent with 
total costs ranging between 4 and 4.5 percent. Cash benefits 
for the insured population would be handled through the 
unemployment insurance system with, of course, a different set 
of certifying officers. 

Such a proposal is stimulating. The reviewer would like to 
suggest, however, that a better plan might be to have one 
system of medical care, including both employed and self- 
employed, with a part of the funds derived from a percentage 
levy upon personal incomes, whatever their sources, and with 
an added federal grant obtained from a levy upon incomes of 
between $5000 and $100,000 a year. He is the more inclined 
to believe this, because a similarly unified plan would also 
seem to be the best method for handling the problem of old 
age, and of removing the present dualism in that field created 
by state systems of old age pensions and the national system 
of old age insurance. Whether cash benefits during sickness 
could also be provided under such a system for both the 
employed and the self-employed, or whether it would be nec- 
essary to provide them only for the employed and hence link 
them to unemployment insurance, is still an open question. 

In any event, both the general reader and the serious 
student of medical economics and health insurance can profit 
from reading Mr. Reed’s thoughtful and well-written book. 
University of Chicago Paut H. Dovetras 


The Red Cross in Wartime 


WITH THE RED CROSS IN EUROPE 1917-1922, by Ernest P. Bicknell. 
American National Red Cross. 506 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

Tus 1s NOT ONLY AN ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING STORY, IT IS A 
singularly valuable record. The official accounts of the wide- 
spread activities of the Red Cross during the war are, of 
course, available, but Colonel Bicknell’s contemporary notes 
and journals from which the present volume is compiled give 
a background to those accounts that nothing else could 
furnish. The reason is evident. Bicknell played a unique part 
in the Red Cross operations. Other important officials came 
and went but he was always there. He was in the organiza- 
tion before the war and he remained a guiding spirit in the 
puzzling years of reorganization after the war. In one emer- 
gency after another, he was called upon to counsel or to lead, 
‘and he was always ready. With the eye and the habit of a 
trained journalist, he observed and made his notes at the 
time, and this volume which had been planned before his 
lamented death has been carefully and skillfully brought 
together by Mrs. Bicknell. It is a permanent contribution to 
the history of a great enterprise. 

The book covers so wide a field and with an emphasis vary- 
ing naturally with the importance of the part which Bicknell 
personally played, that it is impossible in a few words even to 
outline its contents. 

It was inevitable that the account of his and John Van 
Schaick’s mission to Belgium in the early days of America’s 
participation should have a particularly intimate touch, but 
the same careful observation and judicial attitude appear in 
the treatment of problems in other corners of Europe which 
he was sent successively to solve. Wherever trouble and con- 
fusion arose in the organization, the Red Cross seemed to 
turn instinctively to Bicknell and the result was always good. 

To the present reviewer, a particularly appealing feature 
of the book is the sympathetic picture of the personality and 
accomplishments of one of the most intriguing figures who 
appeared in that kaleidoscopic period, Colonel Edward W. 
Ryan. A man of extraordinary capacity and restless energy, 
self-confident and effectively assertive, Ryan was often a 
storm center and an embarrassment to Paris and Washington, 
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but his achievements were outstanding. Whether in the 


Lanne 


Balkans or the Baltic states, he did the apparently impossible. — 
The story of his conquest of typhus fever in Esthonia is an 


epic and his name will be honored there for generations. He» 


died in Persia in 1923 as he would have wished, fighting an- 


other epidemic for which his Red Cross experience in Europe © 
gave him unique preparation. He was one of those effective ~ 
men whom great crises discover and it is not strange that his ° 


career appealed to Ernest Bicknell with peculiar force even 


though the latter was forced to struggle with the complications ~ 


which the man created. 


The account of Ryan is purposely cited for it typifies the i 
calm, judicial but always human attitude which Bicknell’s 


countless friends knew so well. With the Red Cross in 


Europe will not only bring back vivid memories to an army 


of Red Cross workers, it will stand as a permanent record. 


New York 


Propaganda From the Orient 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. A Case Srupy In 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, by Bruno Lasker and Agnes Roman. Foreword 
by William W. Lockwood, Jr. Institute of Pacific Relations. 120 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE AUTHORS CALL THEIR BOOK A CASE STUDY OF WARTIME 

propaganda literature; but by analyzing the various methods 


of propaganda used by China and Japan in the course of the 


last year, they also make an important contribution to the — 


general problem of propaganda. They prove that there is no 
clear cut borderline between information and propaganda; 
that a mere report of facts can serve the same purpose as 
biased presentation; that direct propaganda will defeat its 
purpose as it underestimates the judgment of the reader; 


that there is the danger that with greater caution the propa- — 
gandist can still attain his ends if he can play upon the evalu- 


ations of his prospective readers, who, if sufficiently sophisti- 
cated, will be on their guard against their sympathies. But 
where does that lead? 

While the greatest caution and critical acumen on the part 
of the public might prevent deception, it makes for complete 
skepticism. That indeed is the state of mind of many Amer- 
icans, not only in the case of the Chinese-Japanese undeclared 
war, but in world affairs generally. Thus the ultimate failure 
of propaganda to work proves that it cannot be the basis of 
judgment in current affairs; on the other hand it cannot be 
dispensed with, being the main source for interpreting the 
aims and ideas of those concerned. Propaganda thus is in 
itself an important tool. But it can be used as such only— 
this inference can be drawn from this well documented study 
—if the public knows the basic situation in which nations 
act and react. Without that knowledge the complexities of 
the modern struggle for power cannot be grasped. Thus this 
case study proves implicitly that even a critical mind cannot 
judge if it is not supported by knowledge. Thanks to the 
endeavors of the Institute of Pacific Relations such knowl- 
edge is available to the American public. 
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Theodore Roosevelt on Colonial Policies 


COLONIAL POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES, by_ Theodore 
Roosevelt. With an introduction by Walter Lippmann. Doubleday, 
Doran. 204 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WHEN, AS IN THIS SMALL BOOK, CoLONEL ‘THEODORE 

Roosevelt comes out bluntly with the remark that, for the 

United States, Puerto Rico “has always been a liability and 

will continue to be so,’ his opinion commands attention 

because he speaks from his experience as governor of this 

American colony. Similarly, his remarks about the Philip- 

pines carry the weight of his experience as governor-general 

of these islands. In this connection he holds that “Congress 
should have taken the United States entirely out of the 

Islands the moment the Philippine president was elected”; 

though he believes that the Filipinos’ best interests would 

have been served by working toward a dominion status 


whe 
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rather than by independence—and he reports that a good 
many Filipinos, including Manuel Quezon himself, really 
were not at all sure they wanted independence but were 
driven into it because they had demanded independence so 
long and so vociferously. 

His discussion of the Philippine and Puerto Rico situa- 
tions, in the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters, is easily the 
more valuable part of the book. The earlier chapters, cover- 
ing western expansion in general and American expansion 
on the American continent and overseas up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, cover familiar ground. In this general 
discussion he concludes that colonies have not been eco- 
nomically profitable to the colonial powers, except where 
territory which they acquire is populated with their own 
nationals and either absorbed as an integral part of the 
mother country or given a dominion status. In support of 
this view he cites numerous figures (taken in large part 
from my books, The Balance Sheets of Imperialism and 


A Place in the Sun, though the sources are not acknowl- , 


edged). 

In conclusion, he suggests that the solution of the colonial 
problem may be along the line of “the organization of a 
dissimilar people on a dominion status.” 

This is an interesting proposal. But it is, of course, ap- 
plicable only to those areas in which the people reasonably 
can be expected to develop effective self-government within 
a fairly near future. And even in these areas, dominion 
status would not solve the problem of access to markets and 
raw materials for the “have not” countries through the 
establishment of full equality of economic opportunity. Nor 
would it remove the emotional sting in the demand for 
colonies for the sake of prestige. An extension of the 
mandate principle would help clear up the first of these 
international problems. Placing all colonial areas under 
international administration, with equality of economic op- 
portunity guaranteed, would settle both difficulties. 

That is not practical politics, now, of course. But from the 
international point of view, movement along such lines is 
more promising than that suggested by Colonel Roosevelt. 
University of Denver Grover CLARK 


Shadow and Substance of Personality 


PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN, by James S. 
Plant, D. Commonwealth Fund. 432 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

Dr. PLANT ONCE DID ME THE HONOR TO ATTEND ONE OF MY 

lectures following which he asserted that he disbelieved in 

everything I had said. I now have the opportunity as his 
reviewer to return the compliment, but unhappily this is not 
possible because I agree with almost everything he says in 
this book. This embarrassing experience in the life Olma 
professional reviewer is only slightly mitigated by the fact 
that I have had some bad moments in reading his book, 
but these negative experiences were associated entirely with 
style and manner and not with content. My conviction is 
that he has introduced a most wholesome note of good sense 
and sanity in a sphere where it has been sorely needed, namely 
with respect to psychiatry and mental hygiene. ase 

With some elisions and eliminations allowed for, this is 
what Dr. Plant affirms: that mental hygiene and psychiatry 
should function within a social context because the personality 
and the cultural pattern are not two entities but rather one 
interdependent whole; when personality is viewed as objec- 
tively as our faulty instruments of observation will permit, one 
sees that there are certain elements of the personality which 
are relatively more fixed or static than others; the former are 
assumed to be structural in nature while the latter are the 
consequence of acquisitions from learning or experience; 
obviously, if these two sets of elements of personality were in 
perpetual harmony (structures adapted to functions and vice 
versa) and if the total personality were hence growing pro- 
gressively toward its fulfillment, there would be little or no 


DO CONVICTS 
REMAIN SEXUALLY SANE? 


Now at last a great authority on prison life in America has 
pulled aside the veil of hypocrisy, and revealed the facts of 
sexual degeneracy among convicts. Joseph Fulling Fishman, 
for 18 years Federal Inspector of Prisons, has dared to lay the 
truth before the American public. Nowhere in all the litera- 
ture of America is there such a candid, frank and fearless 
exposé of this great social evil—the depraving and degenerat- 
ing influence of prison life on convicts. Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, world-famous sociologist and historian, says, “If one 
were consciously to plan an institution perfectly designed to 
promote sexual degeneracy he would create the modern 
prison.” 

Inspector Fishman visited more than 3,500 prisons and 
jails in an official capacity representing the United States 
Government. In “Sex Life In American Prisons” he reveals 
mountains of confidential and inside information, facts and 
case histories. 

Day after day newspapers throughout the country report 
brutal sex crimes committed by ex-convicts. What is to be 
done about it? Many of these sorry perversions have directly 
resulted from prison life! It took daring indeed to reveal these 
truths without camouflaging them—but only a daring exposé 
can rouse the public to meet this burning social problem. 
When you read these pages you will have a much better un- 
derstanding of the dangers that lurk in every community, of 
why there are so many innocent sex crime victims. 

Here are the chapter contents of this big 256 page book 
(with 6 full page illustrations): 


CHAPTER CONTENTS 


WHAT DO PRISONERS DO ABOUT SEX? 

CONDITIONS IN “CO-ED” PRISONS 

HOMOSEXUALS WHO COME TO PRISON 

HOMOSEXUALS WHO ARE FORMED IN PRISON 

WIDESPREAD ABNORMALITIES IN JUVENILE 

INSTITUTIONS 

6. WHAT CAN THE PRISONER DO FOR HIS SEX 
NEEDS? 

7. CAN THE WARDEN HANDLE THE SEX PROB- 
LEM? 

8. WHAT CAN SOCIETY DO ABOUT SEX IN 

PRISON? 


Professor Sheldon Glueck of Harvard University Law 
School, on reading the book, said, “It was high time that 
someone should tell the plain, unvarnished tale unfolded in 
this book. A man of many years’ experience in exploring the 
social sewers that pass muster as jails, the author lays bare 
a topic that has too often been spoken of in whispers, or alto- 
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gether ignored. . . . Both the normal and pathologic manifes- 
tations of the sex impulse, as it seeks expression behind the 
bars, are frankly discussed. . . . A realistic stripping of the 


veil from a situation that needs to be aired.” 

This is just a glimpse of the contents. Why not order your 
copy now? The price is only $2.98. Mail your order to us. If 
you are not completely satisfied you may return the volume 
in 5 days and receive a full refund of your payment. The con- 
venient order form is ready for you—use it NOW! 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, DEPT. SG 
110 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, a copy of Joseph Fulli Fish , 
“gEX LIFE IN AMERICAN PRISONS.” eee stan. book, 


I enclose $2.98, payment in full. Send all charges paid. 
Send C.O.D. I will pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage. 


NAME: sss sees don Soc ae ee eee INGE 0 ace. 
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@ ‘As absorbing and remark- 
able an autobiography as 


our times have produced.” 
—HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


ANGELICA BALABANOFF 


the First Secretary of the Communist In- 
ternational, tells the amazing story of her 
experiences and of her break with the Com- 
intern, in 


MY LIFE AS 
A REBEL 


“A great book that should be read by many thousands 
of men and women looking for truth and enlighten- 
ment..Not only the history of an important. period of 
our times but also the life story of one of the finest 
human beings of the twentieth century.” 

—Ludwig Lore in THE NATION 
“Fascinating and historically significant... Her book 
will take its place among the literary monuments to 
the grandeur of the human spirit.” 
—Eugene Lyons in THE SAT. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


$3.75 HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


What made these 
ve bad boys bad? 


HY did Mrs. “Martin” raise five thieves? Was there 
an hereditary taint? Because Mr. ‘Martin’ profited 
from their childhood begging? Because reform schools failed 
to reform? A penal code punished but failed to rehabilitate? 
From begging to truancy, to thievery, to burglary, to 
robbery — that was the path of each. Carl, the youngest, 
started at the age of three. Together they ‘have spent 55 
years in jail, cost society $25,000 (exclusive of their loot). 
Here are their autobiographies, in which they themselves try 
to study the reasons for their delinquency. They are of front- 
rank interest to any student of crime and the way society 
deals with its criminals, 


350 pages. $3.00; postpaid, $3.15. 


BROTHERS 
IN CRIME 


Edited by Clifford R. Shaw 


Author of The Jack Roller; Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career, etc. 
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need for psychiatry or mental hygiene. Since no such balance 
exists in actual experience, it becomes necessary to aid the 
personality by various devices. But, unfortunately, most of 
these devices have been learned in treating individuals who 
have already deviated so far from accepted patterns that they 
may be regarded as being in a pathological state. Dr. Plant 
asks for a more “normal” approach because it is his belief 
that disharmonies within the personality are likely to increase 
while we are attempting to adapt ourselves to a modern tech- 

nological society. Dr, Plant and his colleagues have conse- 
quently “pushed” psychiatry out, that is, out from the clinic 
to those focal points in experience where the “casual break- 
downs” occur. These casual breakdowns from which none of 
us is excluded, are primarily the result of tension, friction or 
conflict with some feature of the environment, particularly 
the cultural milieu. 

The principal deviations of behavior (especially for children 
and youth) result from environmental pressure emanating 
from family, school, church, play, the law and industry. Con- 
sequently, psychiatry should function at these points where 
the pressures originate or exert themselves upon the individual. 

Dr. Plant avoids the pitfalls of elaborated categories. If it 
may be said that he has a psychological “scheme” which he 
utilizes as a frame of reference for his inferences, this frame- 
work is indeed simple and consists of three basic human 
needs; (a) the need for security, especially that variety of 

“inner” assurance which allows for a positive attitude towards 
life; (b) the need for adjusting the self to authority; (c) 
the need for a sense of reality which, serving as a foundation 
for living, frees the self from the necessity of substituting the 
shadow for the substance. 

Those who have long felt that psychiatry had assumed too 
heavy a burden in disassociating itself from the social sciences 
may now breathe a bit easier because one of the most trust- 
worthy of the craft has led the way with courage and true 
insight. Epuarp C. LinpDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


The Culture of the Law — 


THE LAW AND MR. SMITH, by Max Radin. Bobbs Merrill. 333 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graph 1c. 

Ir sEEMS TO THE REVIEWER THAT THE WORST THING ABOUT 
Professor Radin’s book is an unfortunate and essentially mis- 
leading title. This title sounds as if the author were saying to 
the large majority who are incapable of sustained mental 
effort, “Come now, and I will give you a cinema entertain- 
ment from which you can feel that you are also receiving the 
benefits of education.” And indeed he begins with several 
short chapters which read as if he were launching on this 
endeavor. But he is a scholar, and writing of this kind is 
not his metier. Happily he abandoned it almost at the begin- 
ning and went on to do a most admirable work. A good and 
valuable book could be written with the movie technique 
under this title. This is not it, but something better. 

Though it is for laymen as well as for lawyers, it is for 
only the thoughtful lawyer and layman. Constantly it brings 
to the reader a realization of how little we reflect on the 
nature of society, and how steadily we work with current 
concepts without inquiry into their origin or validity. Once 
Professor Radin gets under way every page illuminates these 
problems and stimulates thinking. In the course of his work 
he considers the nature of law, the development of legal in- 
stitutions, and the substance of law. 

Law ought to be a part of our common culture. The more 
it is so, the better the individual fits into society, and the better 
society functions. Besides having such a directly utilitarian 
value, the culture of the law is part of the quest of man for 
an understanding of his relationship to the universe. With 
our view narrowed by specialization in economic endeavor 
we have less of this culture than formerly. 

But this work is as good for the lawyer as it is for the 
layman. Under the pressures of exacting daily labor lawyers 
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tend to become good technicians, using the tools provided, 
and to live without philosophical inquiry into the nature of 
law which should form the basis of its development. This 


development is a process of trial and error, but such taking 


thought as that of Professor Radin should reduce the num- 
ber of errors in society’s experimentation. 


New York 


Hastincs Lyon 


Integration Through Regionalism 


AMERICAN REGIONALISM; A Cutturat Historica, APPROACH TO 
Nationa InreGRaTIon, by Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore. 
Holt. 693 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

AMERICAN REGIONALISM Is A WORK OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

exploration into all fields of thinking which are closely or 

remotely related to the subject of the region and its evolution 
as a concept of social organization and integration. The result 
may be said to be encyclopedic in character and content. 

There is no effort towards finality of concept or the evolving 

of social theories of what regionalism may come to mean in 

the future. The trends of the evolution of regional entities 
in the United States are classified and clarified with under- 
standing of the social, economic and cultural structure of our 
civilization and a wealth of illustrative material, never before 
assembled. The impression left after reading this work is of 

a monumental achievement which should lay the foundation 

for all future study of the nature of the region and its influ- 

ence upon national integration. 

There are two specific aspects of the subject and its treat- 
ment in this work to which I should like to call particular 
attention. One of these is the constant reiteration of the 
homogeneity of the region as a social, geographic, cultural or 
economic entity. With the exception of a quotation, from 
Prof. Frank H. Hankins regarding the differences in the 
plant and animal life in specific regions, it is nowhere pointed 
out that the region is not of necessity an entity in which 
similarity of character in some respects must be counteracted 
by differences which together might result in a well balanced 
social synthesis. Nor is it made clear that a region may be 
more prone to social, economic or political integration by 
virtue of its differences and dissimilarities than because of 
its homogeneity of character or resources. Some years ago 
Prof. Liberty H. Bailey published a brilliant book on The 
Survival of the Unlike in which he pointed out the advantages 
from an ecological point of view that plants derive from being 
different from other plants in the same environment. I believe 
that American regionalism, to be fully understood, will have 
to be concerned eventually with the heterogeneity of regional 
characters as a basis for regional integration. 

The second point I should like to raise regarding the treat- 
ment of the subject of regionalism is the matter of the use of 
terms. Region and regionalism are used alternately without 
any effort at a distinction of the meaning of each. It seems 
to me that a region is a spatial entity which may be delineated 
according to preconceived stipulations of the investigator. 
Thus we have ethnological, geographic, cultural, industrial, 
commercial and a variety of other regions. Regionalism on 
the other hand is a scientific endeavor to formulate principles 
and practices which would lead towards the coordination of 
spatial areas and their resources so that they may become 
effective entities the exploitation of which will serve the 
best interests of human well-being. The former is a scientific 
tool, the latter a social objective. 

The bibliography is very extensive and well balanced. One 
misses, however, a few of the more important contributions 
to the subject such as Henning’s Geopolitik, de Martonne’s 
work on French Regions, Grabovsky’s splendid book on The 
State and Space, Burchard’s little ‘book on The State and 
Climate and a number of others. 

No student of society aware of the modern trends in social, 
economic or cultural reorganization can afford to overlook this 
rich contribution to the subject. 


Greenwich, Conn. Caro ARONOVICI 
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THIS ENLARGED EDITION OF 


“The Book that Rocked a Nation” 
(WAS $3.75) 


NOW *2* 


(This offer good only until December 1. On that 
date the price will revert to $3.75) 


READ THIS BOOK! 


You will understand why certain interests have attacked it 
so fiercely and so unscrupulously. 


600 DYNAMIC PAGES 


revealing how a small group of closely knit and 
intermarried families rule America. 


i 


ERICA> 


FAM MIES 


BY FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
Author of “Imperial Hearst” 


HAS THIS BOOK BEEN ANSWERED? 


No, No, NO! It is Unanswerable! Read what these critics say: 


“Fundamentally sound and clear.” 
Joun CHAMBERLAIN 
in Scribner’s Magazine 


“Critics cannot dismiss him as 

ignorant or trivial. . . . Well docu- 
mented and uncompromising.” 

. L. Durrus 

in The New York Times 


“The main thesis remains as yet 
unanswered,” 
Howarp Vincent O’Brien 
in The Chicago Daily News 


“Too impressive to be ignored.” 
Economic Journal, London 


“Despite several lame attempts, 
which were easily shattered by the 
author, none of its facts and fig- 
ures has been disproved.” 
MicuaeL B. ScHELER 
in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science 


“T have read Mr. Lundberg’s book 
and the more important criticisms 
of it, and I have found nothing in 
the criticisms which seems to me 
to discredit his general conclusions 
or the character of the evidence 
he brings forth to support them. 
This is the all-important fact to be 
kept in mind.... 


“The procedure of avoiding the 
major argument by distracting at- 
tention to details is a method so 
old that even Aristotle found it 
necessary to expose it. 


“T believe that we may fairly say 
that Mr. Lundberg’s book is essen- 
tially sound in all important re- 
spects.” 

Dr. Harry ELmMer Barnes 
Former Professor of History at 
Smith College, in the New York 
W orld-Telegram. 


$2.49 at all bookstores or use this coupon 


ween SEND NO MONE Yoeseunnns ary 
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THE VANGUARD PRESS, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a copy of AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES by Ferdinand 
Lundberg. I will pay the postman $2.49 plus a few cents postage. 
It is understood that IF AFTER 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
I decide not to keep the book, I may return it and you will refund 


(0 Check here if you prefer enclosing payment, in 
which case we pay postage. 5 
oP 88 ESE Ee 


= Mail this coupon to your bookseller or to: 
a 

Lf 

a 

a 

a 

: my money. 

EH Name. ocuoecasek ee eee 
| Address “ese soem ce eee 
Ml City......nne see oe 
| 

a 
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Same refund guarantee. 


Shawneetown Climbs a Hill 


The rebirth of a country town — that rose, then declined, and 


by HELEN CODY BAKER 


was almost washed away by the Ohio River floods of 1937. 


SPEAKING—AND WHO IS NOT-—OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
cooperation, Illinois offers Shawneetown as proof that it 
can be done. 

By the time these words reach you this plucky little 
city will have begun its climb to a wooded hilltop three 
miles from its present location, safe from the angry gray 
water that spilled over the Ohio levee in the 1937 flood. 

Half of its houses will climb the hill, and 94 percent 
of its people. The 6 percent who stay behind have good 
reasons. Some of them are too old. If you are over 
eighty, you can gamble with fate on another flood. Some 
of them are fishermen, who make their living from the 
river. But for 94 percent that flood was one too many. 
While the water was still ankle deep in their streets, they 
met to talk of moving. Three times, within living mem- 
ory, the Ohio had risen and swallowed their town. After 
the 1913 flood they built their levee three feet higher than 
high-water level. In 1937 the top was six feet under water. 
They looked up at their trees. Cornstalks were lodged in 
the highest branches. They looked at their homes, sitting 
crazily in the middle of their streets, or—at best—coated 
inside and out with river mud. They asked the state and 
federal governments for help. 

Springfield and Washington saw Shawneetown as 
worth saving. It was the oldest town in Illinois, after the 
Mississippi washed Kaskaskia into the gulf. It was the only 
city, except our national capital, ever planned by the fed- 
eral government. A special act of Congress, in 1810, had 
established it on the site of an ancient Indian village as 
a distributing postoffice for five wilderness states. From 
1812 on through the great days of westward migration it 
had served as a land office where early settlers entered and 
proved their homesteads. It claimed the earliest bank in 
Illinois, chartered in 1813. By 1815 it boasted 3200 citizens, 
and a ferry kept it in close touch with Vincennes and 
Louisville. In 1830 a struggling little city on far-away Lake 
Michigan sent horseback emissaries to borrow $1000 from 
the Shawneetown bank. The loan was refused on the 
grounds that Chicago was too far away from the main 
arteries of national life ever to amount to anything. But 
by 1936 Shawneetown was one of our “stranded commu- 
nities.” And then came another flood. 

There was still the pride of tradition, and the stubborn 
determination not to die of slow starvation and periodic 
drowning. These are Shawneetown’s contribution to what 
is going on today. Many state and federal agencies have 
done their bit. The Illinois State Housing Board created 
a Gallatin County Housing Authority with power to spon- 
sor WPA projects and borrow money from federal agen- 
cies. The general assembly of the State of Illinois appro- 
priated $150,000 to purchase the site of the old town as 
a state park. This money is being used by the Housing 
Authority to buy the homes of property owners at their 
1936 property evaluation. The money Shawneetowners re- 
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ceive for their land can be used for just one purpose: to 


make a down payment on a new home in the new town 7 


which the WPA is building on that tree-crowned hill. 


A federal disaster loan of $350,000 to the local Housing ~ 


Authority is being re-loaned to residents at 4 percent, to 
complete their payments on their new homesteads. 

“Every family can move and be suitably housed on the 
hill in accordance with its ability to pay.” The quotas are 
Mayor Harry Fred Howe’s. 

“Suppose they just can’t pay?” we asked him. This was 
in July, when Chicago again sent emissaries to Shawnee- 
town. (But not on horseback, and not to borrow money.) 

“I mean just that. Every family can move.” 

“How about your reliefers?” 

“We have a separate loan fund for people who have no 
present incomes. They can borrow enough money to pay 
for the house that they need. They can move into it, and 
live in it. But they can never get a title to it until their 
loan is paid. That just means that they can’t sell it.” 

Two hundred and fifty of the old houses are going up 
the hill. The rest will be new. But every house, old or 
new, must have minimum standards of sanitation. An in- 
door toilet and a sink are the sanitary floor. The height 
of the ceiling depends on-ability to pay. Old houses will 
be reconditioned for sanitation and for beauty. Shrubbery 
and touches of color will help a lot. 

The new town, as we saw it in miniature and on paper, 
is a “honey.” There are no alleys. There are schools, parks, 
playgrounds, wide streets, community centers. 

“What is Shawneetown going to live on after it climbs 
the hill?” we asked Major A. R. Lord, assistant adminis- 
trator of our Illinois WPA. “Of course, while the building 
and moving is going on, there’s work for everybody. 
After that, what?” 

“We're hoping that some decentralized industry will 
choose the new town for one of its branches. There’s 
labor . . . there’s plenty of coal . . . a temperate cli- 
faite. ee 

“Then there are 150,000 acres of forest within twenty- 
five miles of Shawneetown. We have talked about a farm- 
ers’ cooperative, which could market rough lumber, mine 
props, railroad ties, barrel staves—things like that. There’s 
a sweet potato cooperative at Golconda. Our soil is just as 
good as theirs. We might build a curing plant... . 

“There’s the tourist trade, too. Thousands of people 
came this summer just to see what was going on... 

“You can’t pick up a community like that without mak- 
ing terrific problems... .” 

No, you can’t. But will any problem be worse than that 
gray river mud? Perhaps the spirit that is pulling little 
old Shawneetown up the hill will find its own answer. 
And if Shawneetown finds an answer, there may be hope 
ahead for 250,000 men and women in the other “stranded” 
communities of southern Illinois. 


GRACE ABBOTT, professor of Public Welfare Administration, School of 
Social Service, the University of Chicago, and former chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, presents the first documentary material on child 
welfare in this important new two volume work .. . 


THE CHILD AND THE STATE 


Vol. |. APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD LABOR 
Vol. Il. THE DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILD 


These documents make available to students of child welfare source material which illuminates present con- 
ditions and problems. They trace the development of state responsibility for insuring minimum essentials to 
all children and for providing special services for those who are, by reason of birth, dependency or 
delinquency, the special responsibility of the state. Typical laws, important court decisions, reports of in- 
vestigating committees and administrative and research agencies in this and other countries, have been 
carefully selected to show the developing trends, the administrative problems and the inadequacies of the 
public program. Introductions by the author give the setting of the documents and offer conclusions as to 


future action. 


Set of two volumes $5.00; postpaid, $5.25 
Separate volumes $3.00 each; postpaid, $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLIC SPENDING — WITH STRINGS 


(Continued from page 545) 


ment of funds, likewise, there is growing recogni- 
tion that the measure must be need, not performance. 
Need, in this sense, is the difference between the com- 
plex of problems which are faced and the taxable re- 
sources locally available for the support of services 
by which the problems can be met. The crude statutory 
ratios of apportionment of federal aid funds among 
states are likely to be dropped, leaving it to those 
in charge of the acts to refine the formulae which will 
steady their judgments. 

Administrative flexibility is thus accentuated. Has na- 
tional supervision in the past been too lax or too strict? 
V. O. Key, in his searchingly realistic analysis of The 
Administration of Federal Grants to States, published in 
1937, remarks how seldom the participants on either side 
pose such a question in general terms. From the stand- 
point of the future of the states he calls attention to a 
paradox. “In a sense,” he writes, “the federal aid system 
strengthens the states and thereby strengthens but pro- 
foundly modifies the federal system.” But its broader appli- 
cation is discouraged by the looseness of central control. 
“If it were possible,” Key adds, “to create a set of atti- 
tudes permitting more general federal direction and in- 
‘tiative in current administration, the grant-in-aid device 
could probably be employed to avoid duplicate federal- 


state machinery over a much wider area.” If supervision 
becomes stronger it must contrive to be more flexible. A 
crux of the matter is the ability to set minimum standards 
of state personnel. 

The persuasiveness of grants is limited. Federal aid, 
alone, could hardly cope with a deep-seated sectional rival- 
ry or restrain a region intent on making the most of a 
concentrated natural resource. Rewards may not sufhce; 
penalties are sometimes needed. But if the power must 
exist to establish fixed points in a national policy, it is 
not less necessary that the methods for giving them effect 
should permit adaptation and minimize duplication. The 
fair labor standards act of 1938 significantly provides that 
the administrator may “utilize the services of state and 
local agencies and their employes and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse such state and 
local agencies and their employes for services rendered 
for such purposes.” 

Collaboration in the federal system is dangerous when 
it becomes a fetish. Cooperation among states, for exam- 
ple, might be made a stalking horse, frustrating the ten- 
dency toward administrative union in each of the func- 
tions of government. It is unreal to conceive of action at 
any level as a substitute for action elsewhere. The process 
is complementary throughout. 


In an early issue: The Inquiring Congressman, a timely article on Con- 


gressional Inquiries—as fact finders; as moulders of public opinion. 
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RISTMAS 


S 


THIS 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


UNDREDS of our staunch supporters were 

first introduced to Survey Graphic by friends 
who presented them with gift subscriptions during 
the holiday season. 


Won't you give Survey Graphic subscriptions this 
year to those friends who, dismayed by the propa- 
ganda of the extreme left and the dogmatism of the 
right, don’t know where to turn for a clear view of 
the social scene? 


The rates are extraordinarily low — 


1 gift subscription, one year 
Each additional gift subscription. . 
December 1938 issue included free 


Orders mailed early will assure announcement of 
the gift on time. You need not pay until January 1, 
though payment with your order will help us bal- 
ance our accounts for 1938. 


Please Mail Your Order Early 


THE SEX CRIMINAL 


Shall we treat him as 


PATIENT OR PRISONER? 


“WAR ON SEX. OFFENDERS!”—‘2,000 AT FUNERAL OF 
MURDERED GIRL.”—“EX-CONVICT ADMITS SLAYING 
GIRL OF 8!” Where does this menace come from? What 
makes the sex criminal what he is? How can we protect our- 
selves from him—and protect him from himself? Shedding mob 
hysteria for the practical 
scientist’s detachment, Dr. 
Pollens analyzes the sex crim- 
inal and sets down a specific 
program based on his exami- 
nation of hundreds of cases 
as Psychologist at the Rikers 
Island Penitentiary. A re- 
markable, timely, book! 


THE SEX CRIMINAL 


By BERTRAM POLLENS 
Introduction by 
RICHARD A. McGEE 
Warden, Rikers Island Penitentiary, 
New York 
$2 at booksellers or mail coupon to 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY, 
386 Fourth Ave., Dept. 15, New York, N. Y. 
Please send a copy of “The 


onl 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2. 
Sex Criminal” to: 


Address 
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ee 
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We Can Banish Gonorrhea : 


by J. BAYARD CLARK, M.D. 


THE FIRST STEP HAS BEEN TAKEN TOWARD THE ULTIMATE ELIM- 
ination of the social diseases. Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general of the U. S. Public Health Service, has launched a 
great campaign against syphilis. Now we must face its twin 
evil, gonorrhea. Gonorrhea is a more difficult disease to check 
than syphilis. From a public health point of view, that is a 
compelling reason why we should hasten to spread recognition 
of its insidious nature. 

It is a preventable disease, but only in proportion to our 
knowledge of its strange propensities. Once it was looked 
upon as simply a local inflammation that, in the majority of — 
cases, ran a mild course generally ending in complete cure. 
Now we know that it is a formidable dangerous infection 
which frequently reaches distant parts of the body with dis- 
astrous results. 

No class of society is immune. It is one of the most uni- 
versal diseases of civilization. In the United States there are 
nearly a half million individuals constantly under treatment 
for gonorrhea. According to the Journal of Social Hygiene 
for March 1935: “Only one in twenty-five to forty cases of 
gonorrhea are under appropriate treatment for their infec- 
tions, and an enormous unknown number are not treated at 
all or are seeking drugstore or quack practitioners.” By these 
figures, we can no longer doubt the serious responsibility that 
rests on the medical profession, parents and teachers, and the 
necessity for thorough knowledge of the infection. There is 
also employer responsibility; as long as employers look upon 
this disease as they do now, their employes will hide the 
facts of their infection. Attitudes must be changed. Early 
and appropriate treatment must be instituted in every case of 
infection. The employe must be freed from the ancient re- 
straints that compelled secrecy, and the employer must be 
sufhciently wise to bring about this change so that valuable 
time and opportunity for scientific care is not lost. 

Gonorrhea is usually transferred by direct sexual contact, 
but infection by indirect contact is more frequent than is 
generally supposed. The seriousness of the infection is in- 
creased as important genital organs are invaded and often 
permanently injured. The germs may even reach far off parts 
of the body, especially the joints—a most painful complication 
known as gonorrheal arthritis or rheumatism. 

The complications and their aftermath are bad enough by 
themselves, but when we consider the social implications, the 
outlook is even more terrible. Permanent sterility is such a 
common sequel that 50 percent of involuntary childless mar- 
riages are ascribed to this disease. 

Indirect infection of children constitutes one of the cruelest 
aspects of the disease. In the past, it has been known to sweep 
through the wards of babies’ hospitals like a prairie fire. Mod- 
ern techniques of sterilization have led to a practical solution 
of this phase of the malady. But small infants are not the 
only victims of indirect infections. Growing children are fre- 
quently infected. In a recent study of the family life of 113 
cases of gonococcal vaginitis in little girls, there was evidence 
in 104 instances of gonococcal infection in one or more other 
members of the family. 

Another form of indirect infection affects the eye. The 
disease is responsible for 50 percent of blind children. 


WHEN A MAN HAS GONORRHEA, HE KNows IT. WHEN A WOMAN 
is infected, she very frequently does not realize the fact. 
There may be only some slight sensation which 1s easily dis- 
regarded; and if the infection is noticed at all, it is frequently 
ascribed to a simple disturbance common to women—so in- 
sidious may be the onset of this tragedy in any woman’s life. 

The beginning, the course and the termination of this 
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isease in the female are so varied, the consequences to the 
individual and her generative organs so serious, that one 
hesitates to discuss them in detail. Let it suffice to say that it 
is impossible to give anything less than a gloomy picture of 
this diabolical affliction when it attacks the female. Yet this 
is the common malady which society, through ignorance and 
indifference, has so austerely passed by on the other side of 
‘the road. 
| We must face the problem from a new and more hopeful 
‘approach. The barriers that defeated previous professional ef- 
forts have been broken down. All that is required now is suf- 
‘ficient public interest to carry on the fight to a successful 
finish. 
| To begin with there must be a general understanding of 
| the symptoms and nature of the disease. The public also must 
“understand the habits of the gonococcus, the germ that causes 
‘the disease. The gonococcus can be easily circumvented. It 
has no intermediate conveyance like the malaria germ which 
travels with the mosquito. Nor is it as clever as the bubonic 
plague germ that accompanies the flea which rides the rat. 
Yet both of these shrewd germs have met their Waterloo 
| because we were able to advertise their tricks. 

The gonococcus germ, comparatively speaking, has no flair 
for adventure. No animal big or little will have anything to 
do with it. Scientists have tried to introduce it into the guinea 
pig, the rabbit and the monkey family. It dies in a short time 
when taken from the only place it seems able to survive— 
the moisture of the human body at its normal temperature. 
Like a fish, it is helpless out of its element. 

It has been known for many decades that the germ cannot 
endure heat. This was observed when infected patients were 
stricken with typhoid fever or pneumonia. If they survived, 
they were very likely to recover from the former affliction of 
gonorrhea at the same time. With this in mind, scientists are 
trying to devise some practical way of artificially producing 
the fevered state as a cure. They are having some success with 
this experiment, but it is not yet ready to be generally recom- 
mended as a remedy. 

As yet we have no specific remedy as we have for syphilis 
or malaria, unless the new drug, sulfanilamide, proves to be a 
safe and satisfactory specific, of which there is some doubt. 


THE FACT THAT WE HAVE NO CERTAIN SPECIFIC, NEED NOT 
deter us from our goal. This has not stood in the way of the 
practical control of such diseases as typhus or bubonic plague 
for which there is no specific remedy. We already have, in 
addition to preventive measures, very good means of treat- 
ment under the right conditions. This is more than can be 
said for the treatment of typhus and bubonic plague under 
any conditions. In the campaign ahead of us, both treatment 
and prevention must be carefully considered. 

The first step is to make access to qualified and experienced 
professional care, easy and possible. The idea that gonorrhea 
is likely to be cured at the drug counter should be banished 
at once. Let it be understood that proper means of treatment 
include teaching the patient how not to spread the infection. 
This can be accomplished only by strict supervision and con- 
stant education until by all known tests the patient is free 
from infections. 

Many communities will have to be roused to see that suit- 
able facilities are established for the care of gonorrhea pa- 
tients. At present, many hospitals, contrary to the humane 
principles upon which they were founded, refuse to accept 
these cases. New facilities will have to be staffed with com- 
petent persons, including sufficiently trained and qualified 
specialists. We are playing for high stakes—immense eco- 
nomic savings and the relief of indescribable mental and 
physical distress. 

The successful treatment of patients with gonorrhea re- 
quires sound clinical experience and great tact. Patients must 
be assured of privacy; indeed, if we fail in this, carriers of 

(Continued on page 574) 


Little Stanislaw 


is cutting a tooth 
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Goodness knows, seven children were work enough. Then came little 
Stanislaw—and now he’s teething. 

If any housekeeper was ever in need of extra help, it’s Stanislaw’s 
mother. And that’s the very thing Fels-Naptha will give her—extra 
help for all her washing and cleaning. 

The reason is this:—Fels-Naptha isn’t “just soap”. It’s unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, these two 
safe, busy cleaners loosen dirt without hard rubbing. They work 
quickly, thoroughly—even in cool water. And thanks to this extra 
help, it’s easier to get more cleaning done. 

It may not mean much just now to Stanislaw’s mother, but, for 
your further information, Fels-Naptha is most gentle to the hands. 
There’s bland, soothing glycerine in every golden bar. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard auth- 
ors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- 
cal, mechanical, children’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1939 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. <A short 

course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift problem. FREE if you 
write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG—1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinols 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1938. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, CED 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Survey GrapHic and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication, for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1.’ That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Walter F. Grueninger, 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N, Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
the State of New York, with over 1,700 members. It has no stocks or 
bonds. President, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stcckholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. . 
[Signed] 
WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th dav of September, 1938. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York Register’s No. 17H8. 
Commission expires April 14, 1939. 
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How 


to Dress Well 
on Little Money 
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Free booklet tells tested ways to 
get more from your clothing allowance 


Would you like tomake your cloth- ‘them last longer and look better. 


ing dollars go farther? “‘Stretching 
the Clothing Dollar’’ 
scores of valuable suggestions on 
planning the wardrobe, intelligent 
buying and the care of clothes. You 
will find the booklet a practical, 
usable guide to dressing well on a 
limited income. 


What to do and look for 
Subjects treated include: the cloth- 
ing budget, the clothing inventory, 


contains 


the style trend, color, the clothing 
plan, how to recognize bargains, 
what labels to look for, how to 
judge quality in the fabric and in 
the garment, care of clothes to make 


Essential to success in stretch- 
ing the clothing dollar are a plan 
and an inventory. Therefore the 
booklet contains a plan and in- 
ventory blank prepared after much 
research on grouping and classify- 
ing of different types of clothing. 
This feature of the booklet has been 
thoroughly tested in study groups 
to prove its value in actual use. 


Send for free copy 
Household Finance has published 
“Stretching the Clothing Dollar’ 
as part of its consumer education 
program. You are invited to send 
for a copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+. one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 © Completing sixty years of service to the American family ¢ 1938 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Dollar.”’ Also alist of the 
Education. 


—-—-— 


Research Department SG-L, HouseHoip FINANCE Corporation 


Please send me without obligation a free copy of “Stretching the Clothing 
other titles in your Library of Consumer 
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infection will be driven back into the arms of quacks. The 
doctors required for this work must be genuinely interested | 
in the disease and in the campaign to wipe it out. 

Admittedly, gonorrhea is more difficult to treat and control 
than syphilis; but the real trouble lies in the shameful fact 
that sufferers of gonorrhea have never been given an even 
break. They have never been given even a decent share of the 
brains and ability of the medical profession, because in the 
past such patients were considered social outcasts by a smug 
society that looked upon a physician who took care of them 
as a partner in sin. This absurd attitude, though it never had 
a foothold in reason, has persisted because tradition has 
always had the upper hand over intelligence. Thanks to the 
courage and leadership of a few men, this state of mind is 
changing. : 

In broadcasting the fact that adequate medical treatment is 
available—as soon as it is available—the aim must be to em- 
phasize the importance of applying for treatment at the very 
first appearance or suspicion of infection. It.is by beginning 
treatment in the first three or four days that the best results 
are obtained in the shortest time. Nothing could be more 
important than a general understanding of this salient fact. 
It not only cuts down the enormous burden as well as the 
human misery the disease occasions but it gives us a grip on 
its control, which may yet equal our mastery over the com- 
municability of syphilis by rendering it non-infectious in a 
short period of time. 

Gonorrhea cannot be successfully dealt with solely by having 
at hand curative drugs or methods such as experiments now 
indicate may eventually be possible. There are other elements 
in the problem from which we cannot afford to be diverted. 
By over optimism and blind dependence on some easy method 
of cure, we can easily lose sight of a carefully organized plan 
to encompass systematically all of society and infuse it with 
an enlightened knowledge, not only of the dangers of this 
sexual disease but with the high advantages of sexual health 
and its blessings. . 

Even under the most favorable circumstances and by the 
help of the most efficient forms of treatment, the battle ahead 
is going to be a long and hard one that demands both courage 
and tenacity. 


———— EEE eee 
The Drive Against Gonorrhea 


First things to be done first have been wisely included in 
the Recommendations for a Gonorrhea Control Program, 
report of the advisory committee to the United States 
Public Health Service appearing in the January 1938 issue 
of the USPHS pamphlet devoted to information regarding 
the social diseases. 


Among the factors responsible for the present failure to 
control gonorrhea, are cited: 

Lack of understanding of the importance of immediate 
and competent medical care. 

Lack of adequately trained physicians. 

Failure to teach the patient the importance of coopera- 
tion. 


Failure to make therapy (treatment) economically and 
conveniently available to the patient. 

Among its recommendations it states: “It is the opinion 
of the committee that if full utilization were made of our 
Present knowledge, the available diagnostic and therapeutic 
armamentarium would suffice for the control of gonorrhea 
as a public health problem.” 

From the standpoint of the public the committee says: 
“The public should be taught the cause and nature of 
gonorrhea, the essential facts concerning its prevalence and 
epidemiology, how it may be prevented, the reasons for 
treatment, and what can be accomplished in terms of cure.” 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


“T went to Havana 
On one of those cruises, 
For forty-nine fifty, 


To spend a few days...” OTHER AMERICAS 


| THERE Is EXAGGERATION BOTH IN THE LILT OF THE SONG AND : hat . ; 
in its words. But for very little more than forty-nine fifty it Specialists in American Travel 
is now possible to “spend a few days” not only in Havana, but 
also in Bermuda. Fall, winter, and spring cruises and trips 
to Mexico, Central America (particularly Guatemala), South 

America and the islands are at last available at prices within 
' reason. Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Lima, of course, 
are still only for people with ample supplies of time and Trips of Any Sort, at Any Time, to Any 
money. But there are hopeful signs that travel prices between 
the Americas are coming down all along the line. Part of the Americas 

Take Mexico, for example. By steamer or train (or a round- 
trip combination) it is just a step away. Directly to Vera Cruz 


Ship ¢ Train ¢ Plane 


or via the Canal to Acapulco, the ships take you through sunny MEXICO e GUATEMALA 
weather to perhaps the most fascinating area in America. 

You know how people talk who have been there—how Tax- e SOUTH AMERICA e 
co, Cuernavaca, and even Ixtaccihuatl trip off their tongues. 


Or there is Guatemala, which travel experts call the Mexico WEST INDIES e HAVANA 


of the future. The trim white fruit ships will take you there, 


and from Puerto Barrios a fussy train will lift you to the PUERTO RICO e CALIFORNIA 


Indian highlands, where—more than any accessible place 
north of Ecuador—the Indians live as romantics think they THE WEST e BERMUDA 
| should, with colorful customs and costumes, the persistent 
folkways of an earlier age. Guatemala is a tiny country, with 


_ steep volcanoes and exquisite lakes, and though it lacks the OTHER AMERICAS — 19 East 48th Street, 


interest of Mexico’s social revolution, it is rapidly gaining New York 
ew Yor 


partisans as ardent as the Mexicophiles. You can see a lot of 
Guatemala in three weeks away from home. 
| Cuba, Nassau in the Bahamas, and Bermuda are just over HERBERT |WEINSTOCE epee pat 
the horizon. Cuba with noisy, roistering Havana or the calm Wickersham 2-7959 
beaches of Varadero, Nassau with its air of a super-Florida, 
and Bermuda with its miniature picturesqueness. Almost 
every day a ship sails to one of the island resorts, and some 
trips to them literally cost only a trifle more than staying at 
home. Or if it’s out-of-the-way places you want, try one of the 
cruises going to places not in fashion—Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Costa Rica, the small ports of the Dominican 
Republic, Colombia, Nicaragua and Honduras. 
The biggest news in travel is that three big modern liners, 
formerly in the New York-California service and having both 
first and tourist classes, are now in the New York-Rio de 


Janeiro-Buenos Aires service. The tremendous South Ameri- _| WATKINS GLEN e NEW YORK 
can continent is rapidly being brought nearer, and at present Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 
the RSO (travelese for Round South America) fare has been trate cee ean pore ae 
¢ ‘ ; on -acre estate e 8 
brought down to $750, by no means an exorbitant charge for Go as Peake afdadjoiiing Wat: 
a trip that takes a minimum of thirty-five days and covers kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
more than twice the mileage of two round-trips to Europe. Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
To visit a new world, it is only necessary to see the great east ucts from our OE aaa 
ite s G y Se 

coast cities of South America—Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Baths that are world tamou 

| id d : Aik : Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
Paulo, Montevideo an Buenos Aires—and the massive moun- meals. Open the year "round. 
tainous Indian lands of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. Selected clientele. 49th Season. 
Where once travel agents had a paucity of choices to offer, New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 


W. M. Leffingwell, President 


th re now embarrassed with riches. Those who are poor 
cy are P A A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


those who are rich, those who are unconvinced by dictators’ 
promises of European peace, those who love tropical warmth, 
mountain cold, flowers, lakes, ruins, mountains, Indian life, 


i j F 7 Watch for tips on where to go for a 
cosmopolitan life, the soft sound of Spanish, the guttural peer Sear WE Te lides ciaaine 
sound of Portuguese—all these (and practically everyone else) TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK in the 
can now find the vacation they want without stepping outside December issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC 


the boundaries of the Americas—Hersert WeEINsTOcK 
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RESORTS 


Silvermine Tavern 
THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 


A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 
and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 
Private baths . . . teas, buffets and light service at 
The Old Mill. Antiques and Americana at The 
Galleries. 


IDEAL FOR AN AUTUMN WEEK-END OR LONGER 
Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE NORWALK CONN. 
CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y. 
B ! R D L A N D Tel.: Highland Mills 7895 


IN BEAUTIFUL RAMAPO MOUNTAINS 
Moderately priced charming retreat for Week or 


Week-end—Fine cuisine. All sports. 40 miles 
from New York 
225-acre Estate of Scenic splendor. Library 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. House for sale 
unfurnished or rent beautifully furnished. 
6 master bedrooms, dressingroom, 5 baths, 
large sleeping porch; 4 maid’s rooms with 
running water, 1 bath; library, living, din- 
ing, billiard rooms, large entrance hall, 2 
lavatories, pantry, kitchen, laundry, dining- 
sitting room. 2-car garage, cold-laid tennis 
court. 344 acres on high point looking directly 
up the valley 60 miles to a 6,500’ mountain, 
across valley and mesa 130 miles to snow- 
capped 11,000’ peaks, to sea an island 90 miles 
at times. Near Francis W. Parker School. In- 
formation, photographs, plans on request. Mrs. 
Clara Sturges Johnson, 26 East 93rd Street, 
New York. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


Do You Need 


Case Workers 
Psychiatric Workers 
Relief Workers 
Publicity Counselors 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industria! Welfare 


Institution 

Executives Workers 
Superintendents Recreation Workers 
Housekeepers Boys’ Club Workers 
Matrons Girls’ Club Workers 
Nurses Social Case Workers 
Physicians Office Executives 


An ad in the SurveEy’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
_an insertion. 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 
e 
Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 
e 
For further information, write to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Survey Graphic 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SCHOOL NURSE—College graduate, 30-40, with 
public health certificate; full charge in small 
town school system with total student enroll- 
ment of 900; ability to launch sex education 
program for students and mothers important; 
minimum $1700, increasing annually; imme- 
diately available, Chicago area; for further 
information please write M. Burneice Larson, 
director, The Medical Bureau, Pittsfield Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTOR— 
Must be outstandingly qualified and experi- 
enced ; hospital of 400 beds; well-known medi- 
cal center: write M. Burneice Larson, Direc- 
tor, The Medical Bureau, Pittsfield Building, 
Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced social worker, young man, Jewish, 
is desirous of obtaining morning position in 
New York City preferably in educational or 
social work field. 7534 Survey. 


JUNIOR BOYS’ WORKER. Six years experience 
in Settlement Houses and private institutions. 
Graduate Arts and Crafts School and Boy 
Scout University. Executive ability to handle 
volunteer workers. Available now. 7532 
Survey. 

ee eee 

Successful executive, excellent references, AASW 
member, several years experience publie and 
private social work, available for suitable 
position preferably institutional. 7533 Survey. 

a 

Housekeeper, Dietitian, with executive ability ; 
institution and school experience; typing: 
wishes connection. Can assume responsibility. 
7531 Survey. 

Ro eee 

Financial Secretary, experienced campaigns wel- 
fare organizations, all phases publicity, ac- 
cepting full- or part-time account; social 
work background. 7535 Survey. 


—————— a a 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER, college educa- 
tion, executive ability, dependable, experience 
in welfare work and previous medical social 
work secretary, desires position in social, edu- 
cational or civie field. 7536 Survey. 


Ka 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 
iin. OOOOH 
= SS 


RECORDS 


MUSIC LOVERS-—100,000 of the finest records 
in the world, playable on any phonograph, on 
sale at 50c & 75e per record (value $1.50 & 
$2). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 
etc., of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
Wagner, etc. Mail Orders. Catalogue. The 
Gramophone Shop, Inc., 13 E. 48th St., N.Y.C 


MULT!GRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER ComMPANY 


CORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


THE BOOK SHELF 


Facts About Democracy in Czechoslova 
by Brackett Lewis ; 
The story of the brave struggle to create and maintain 
an island of order and liberty in the heart of Europe 
100 pp. paper—40c. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Send 10c Fo 
The Latest PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET 


Behind the Syphilis Campaign 


By PHILIP S. BROUGHTON 
of the U.S. Public Health Service 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
8 W. 40th Street . . . New York 
Complete List of Pamphlets on Request 


THAT, MY SON, IS WAR — a one act four ~ 
scene play for Armistice Day or any other 


oceasion where the theme is peace. 50c a 
copy. Butts, Publisher, Box 791, Hartford, 
Conn. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special! articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ELEANOR MORTON 
Elizabeth Gertrude Stern 


Program of work analyzed, planned @ Literature 
worked out @ A service to social, civic, educa- 
tional organizations, institutions by writer, 
editor, radio speaker of twenty years exper- 
ience ® Activities, relation to community and 
other agencies analyzed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Social Service Building, 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 


Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.09 | 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


30c per line 
“ s Se per word 
Minimum Charge . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Display . “ : - . 
Non-display 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


} 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1938 


Personality Traits as Criteria for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Adolescents 
Sue Albright and Helen Gambrell 


Why Children Discontinue Child Guidance Treat- 
Edith Feldman 


The price of single numbers of Volumes I to 
VII is $1 each; Volumes $4. All other single 
numbers ordered after publication date will 
be 75c each; Volumes $3. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
UNDER PUBLIC AUSPICES 


The School offers a basic training in social work 
which prepares students for positions in public 
and private fields. Field work is arranged in both 
tax supported and voluntary agencies. 


Special training opportunities are offered in the 
following fields of public social work — public 
assistance, child welfare services, probation and 
parole, and institutional management. 


Courses and field work in administrative aspects 
of public welfare are also available for advanced 
students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


Ea 


Fully re cee. Pa MY or business, Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study, Lower School 
ad small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

0. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
Rin athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 
for 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Eight booklets, especially prepared for in- 
dividual and group study in Adult Education, 
are now available through the Division of 
General Education. Some of the titles: 
“Teaching Adults through Discussion,” 
“Community Planning in Adult Education,” 


- “American History through Fiction,” “Effec- 
ry & 


tive Group Discussion.” Prices, 15¢ to 50c. 
Bulletin D-1 with descriptions and prices on 
request. 


The Adult-Study Guide 


A monthly research bulletin describing and 
classifying new pamphlets and inexpensive 
books of educational content. A section of 
each issue provides a selective reading list 
in one field of adult interest. Helpful for 
teachers, librarians, group leaders. Published 
October through May. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $1. 


Service Bureau for Adult Education 


Division of General Education 


NEW -YORK UNIVERSITY 


20 Washington Square North New York, N. Y. 
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H.G. WELLS 
EMIL LUDWIG 

KATHERINE CORNELL 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


More 
than a 
million 
“ordinary 
folk” have 
also learned 
languages by 
Linguaphone. 

oe eS 
When the urge or need 
arose to acquire another 
language quickly and easily these 
famous men and women (and thou- 
sands of others) inevitably turned to the 
Linguaphone as the one sure way to solve 
the problem. The Linguaphone Method 
enables any one to master a new language 
(or brush up one learned in youth) in an 
incredibly short time, in the privacy of one’s 
home. 


Yet Linguaphone is not a popularized 
“short cut” to a smattering. It is a com- 
plete, thoroughly sound course made so 
simple, clear and basic that acquiring a new 
language becomes a delightful relaxation 
and pleasure. 


You can study alone, or get together two or 
three friends, or have the entire family join 
in (the children, too), and in almost no time 
at all carry on interesting conversations in 
French or whichever language you choose. 


Linguaphone Institute is the acknowledged 
world headquarters for home-study language 
courses. Linguaphone courses embody the 
latest developments in the science of lang- 
uage teaching. The subject matter of the 
lessons is as up-to-the-minute as radio, the 
method is as modern as television. 


In a few months speak: 


FRENCH GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN 


YOU CAN—no special gift for languages 
is necessary. You learn as easily at 45 as 


Famous len 
who learned another 
Language by 
WGUA PHONE 


MAURICE. MAETERLINCK 
BURTON RASCOE 
MARY VAN KLEECK | 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 


BERNARD SHAW 
PAUL ROBESON 


at 12. Some of our best students are folks 
past 60 years, and children just over 6. For 
culture, travel or business a new language 
means added pleasure and more oppor- 
tunities. 


Visit Audition Studio 


Residents of and visitors to New York are cordially 
invited to visit our new Audition Studios at Rocke- 
feller Center. Without the slightest obligation you 
will see a demonstration that will astound you, 
and, we believe, please you. Come at any time. 
If you cannot come send for 


FREE LINGUAPHONE BOOK 


Tells you how Linguaphone was made by 150 of 
the foremost language professors, how to acquire 
a language, who now uses Linguaphone and what 
students say. 


Linguaphone Home-Study Courses: 


FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH 
GERMAN RUSSIAN POLISH 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH CHINESE 
LATIN GREEK PERSIAN 
JAPANESE ESPERANTO BENGALI 
HINDUSTANI CZECH HAUSA 
SYRIAC HEBREW EFFIK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50, Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


Tel.: CIrcle 7-0830 


